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III].—THE ARYAN NATION. 


FROM the comparison of roots in the various present and . 
past descendants of the original Aryan tongue, and, in a less 
degree, from a comparison of their myths, we are enabled to form 
a fair idea of the culture and religion of the Aryans. Not only 
can radical elements expressing such objects and relations as 
father, mother, brother, daughter, husband, brother-in-law, cow 
dog, horse, cattle, ox, corn, mill, earth, sky, water, star, and hun- 
dreds more, be found identically the same, in the various branches 
of the Aryan tongue, now or sometime spoken, but they can also 
be proved to possess the elements of a mythological phraseology 
clearly descended from a common source. In the matter of cul- 
ture, the Aryans were organised in communities framed on the 
model of the patriarchal household. They had adopted a system 
of regular marriage with an elaborate grading of kinships and 
marriage affinities. In the household the father was king and 
priest, for there was also a family religion ; the wife and the rest 
of the family, though subservient to the patria potestas, were far 
from being slaves ; while, outside the household, grades and ranks 
of nobility or kinship were strictly marked. Comfortable houses 


and clustered villages, clearings and stations, with paths and 
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roads, were in existence; the precious metals, together with 
copper, tin, and bronze, were in use, but iron was probably un- 
known. The domestic animals had long been tamed and named, 
for cattle and flocks composed their chief wealth, though the 
plough tilled the field and corn was grown and crushed in the 
mills and querns. They could count to one hundred at the very 
least, for the root of ceud, “ hund-red,” is common to all the 
descendant tongues, and they had divided the year into seasons 
and months—a fact which is especially proved by the root for 
month being taken from the name given to the moon, “the 
measurer.” They spoke a language that was highly inflected and 
complex ; that is to say, the relation between words and the 
relations of time (or tense) and mood were expressed by changes 
in the terminations of words. On the whole, the Aryans were 
high in the barbaric state of culture, as opposed, on the one hand 
to the savage, and, on the other, to the civilised state of progress. 

In regard to Religion and Mythology, the Aryans were in 
much the same stage of advancement as in their culture generally. 
As their culture and language had required long ages to reach up 
to the state of comparative excellence at which they had arrived, 
so, too, their religion must have passed through lower phases 
until it reached the well-developed cosmos of Aryan times. And 
as there are not wanting many signs of those earlier stages of 
belief both in Aryan Mythology and in the mythologies of the 
descendant nations, it is necessary to glance briefly at what these 
stages may have been. Belief in the supernatural exists, and has 
existed, in all races of men whose beliefs we have any knowledge 
of. The lowest phase of this belief is known as “Animism,” and 
consists in believing that what is presented to us in our dreams 
and visions has a real existence. Savage man makes no distinc- 
tion between his dreaming and waking existence. He sees the 
“ shadows” of the dead in his sleep, and firmly believes in their 
objective reality. But not merely the dead alone have shadows 
or spirits; the living, too, have spirits or duplicates of self. 
Animals, also, and material objects, have souls; for is not the 
dead hero seen in dreams wearing the ghosts of arms—sword 
and hatchet, and such like—that he possessed in life? The 
worship of ancestors would appear to have been the first form in 
which these beliefs took the shape of an active religion or worship 
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of higher beings. Ancestor worship, though first, is by no means 
lost in subsequent stages, for of all forms it is the most persistent 
in its survival. Modern China and ancient Rome are prominent 
proofs of this fact. From ancestors, it is an easy step to worship 
the ghosts of other persons ; sometimes these were looked on as 
beneficent, and at other times as maleficent, beings, whose help 
was to be invoked or whose wrath was to be deprecated. 
Ghosts, ancestral and other, might inhabit natural objects— 
trees, rivers, wells, and animals; and this, combined with the 
worship of the actual ghosts of these objects, sometimes gave 
rise to “fetishism,” so well called the worship of “stocks and 
stones.” Totemism, again, consists in the worship of_a tribal 
badge; some clan or nation worship a particular object, gene- 
rally an animal, a form of worship which may easily have 
sprung from ancestor worship, since the ancestral ghost may 
have taken that particular form. Some go so far as to assert 
that the names of some of the Highland and Irish clans and 
their badges are remnants or remembrances of this worship, and 
appeal in proof is especially made to the clan “‘Chattan,” with 
its animal crest, the cat. The next stage is the worship of the 
nature-spirits, or the natural powers as seen in objects of outward 
nature—clouds, lightning, and sky. This gives rise to polytheism 
proper, and, perhaps, prior to that, to henotheism, as Max Miller 
has so well named that “totemic” worship of one especial element 
of nature, making it for the moment the supreme deity with all 
the attributes that are applicable to it embellished and exhausted. 
In polytheism the plurality of deities is expressed ; in henotheism 
it is implied. Polytheism generally presents a dynastic system of 
gods under the rule of one supreme king or father, while heno- 
theism implies a co-ordination of deities. “These deities,” says Mr 
Sayce, “are necessarily suggested by nature; the variety of nature 
overpowers in an infantile state of society the unity for which the 
mind of man is ever yearning. Gradually, however, the attributes 
applied to the objects and powers of nature take the place of the 
latter; the sun becomes Apollo, the storm Ares. Deities are 
multiplied with the multiplication of the epithets which the 
mythopoeic age changes into divinities and demi-gods, and side 
by side with a developed Mythology goes a developed pantheon. 
The polytheism, which the infinite variety of nature made inevit- 
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able, continues long after the nature-worship that underlay it has 
grown faint and forgotten. A time at last comes when even 
abstract names have to submit to the common process ; temples 
are raised to Terror and Fear, to Love and Reverence ; and the 
doom of the old polytheism of nature is at hand. When once the 
spirit of divinity has been breathed into abstractions of the 
human mind, it cannot be long before their essential unity is 
recognised, and they are all summed up under the one higher 
abstraction of monotheism.” 

But this quotation anticipates the history of Aryan Myth- 
ology in the descendant nations. Aryan religion itself was a fully 
developed henotheism, or rather a polytheism, where the Supreme 
Deity was different at different times in the eyes of the same 
worshipper. At one time, to take the Vedic hymns as represen- 
tative of the oldest and nearest stratum of religious thought to 
the Aryan religion, Indra is the only god whom the singer recog- 
nises, and he exhausts his religious vocabulary on his praise 
alone; and at another time Varuna receives all worship, at 
another it is Agni. Indra represents the heaven-god, more 
especially in the view of a rain-giving deity, for the root is 
the same as the English water, and is seen also in the sacred 
River Indus. Agni is the god of fire; Varuna, of the canopy of 
heaven—the Greek Uranus. Comparing and analysing the ele- 
ments of Teutonic, Greek, and Hindu Mythology, for example, 
we may arrive at a tolerably clear conception of the Aryan pan- 
theon and religious cultus. It would seem the chief deity was 
connected with the worship of light; the shining canopy of 
heaven was the head of the Aryan Olympus. The Gaelic word 
dia (and diu day); Sanscrit, Dyaus ; Greek, Zeus; Latin, deus and 
Fu-piter; and English, 77w (as seen in Tuesday), are from the 
primitive name of this god, their common root being div, shining. 
Hence da originally meant the bright sky, and Jupiter, the “ sky- 
father,” is the Roman version of “Father in Heaven.” Fire, in 
all its manifestations, was an especial object of worship ; Agni is 
the Vedic name of this diety, which appears in Latin ignis, and 
Gaelic ain (heat), but the Gaelic equivalent deity would appear 
to have been the “ Dagda,” or the Great Good Fire. The sun 
and moon were prominent among the deities, the sun being the 
most in favour, perhaps, of all the gods. The epithets applied to 
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him are innumerable, and, as a consequence, scarcely two nations 
have the same name for the sun-god, and nearly all have one or 
two deities that are phases of solar worship. The Sanscrit, surya ; 
Latin, so/; Greek, Helios ; English, sun; and Gaelic, so/us, present 
the chief root, the first four actually meaning the “sun,” and being 
used as the name of the sun-deity often. 

And there were other gods hardly inferior to these gods; 
such were what we may call the “ meteorological” deities—the 
regulators of weather and seasons. Prominent among these was 
the thunder god, who brings thunder and rain; in the Vedic 
hymns his place is filled by the chief god Indra ; in Latin he is 
the Jupiter Tonans ; in the Norse Mythology, he appears as 
Thor who is next in importance to Odin himself; and in the 
Celtic Mythology, he is known as Taranis. The storm god was 
worshipped under the title of Maruts, the Latin Mars, and 
Greek Ares. The wind, Vata, the Gaelic gaoth, had a high posi- 
tion among the deities, but among the descendant nations its 
position is not quite so high, unless we connect with it the god 
Hermes, who in Greek Mythology is clearly a wind god both in 
his connection with music and as messenger to the gods. 

The gods we have hitherto discussed belong to the z#tangt- 
ble objects of nature—the sky, stars, sun, dawn, and, perhaps, so 
too the “weather” gods. Max Miiller gives two other possible 
classes of deified objects: semz-tangzble obiects such as trees, 
mountains, the sea, the earth. These objects supply the material 
for what he calls the semi-deities. And thirdly, lowest of all, are 
tangible objects, such as “ stocks and stones” and other elements 
of fetishism. The worship of semi-tangible objects shows clearly 
a remnant of the old animism, for these objects are endowed in 
savage culture with spirits of a personal type. “The lowest 
races,” says Mr Tylor, “not only talk of such nature-spirits, but 
deal with them in a thoroughly personal way, which shows how 
they are modelled on human souls. Modern travellers have seen 
North Americans paddling their canoes past a dangerous place 
on the river, and throwing in a bit of tobacco with a prayer to 
the river-spirit to let them pass. An African wood cutter who 
has made the first cut at a great tree has been known to take the 
precaution of pouring some palm-oil on the ground, that the 
angry tree-spirit coming out may stop to lick it up, while the 
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man runs for his life. The state of mind to which these nature- 
spirits belong must have been almost as clearly remembered by 

the Greeks, when they could still fancy the nymphs of the lovely 

groves and springs and grassy meadows coming up to the council 

of the Olympian gods, or the dryads growing with the leafy 

pines and oaks, and uttering screams of pain when the wood- 

man’s axe strikes the trunk.” These nature spirits play a most 

important part in folk-lore, appearing in the tales of the river 

demon, the water kelpie, who drowns his victim in the whirl- 

pool; and in the giants, trolls, and dwarfs, who represent moun- 

tain and earth spirits; the healing waters of sacred wells have 

only adopted saints’ names in place of the old pagan deity; while 
the little elves and fairies of the woods are but dim recollections 
of the old forest spirits. 

Of magic, a word or two may be said. It must be remem- 
bered that the gods could change their shape at pleasure ; their 
normal shape among Aryan nations was the human, but they 
could assume the shape of particular men or beasts, or even of 
inanimate objects, for Jupiter came into Danae’s prison in a 
shower of gold. Perseus’ magical hat of darkness and shoes of 
swiftness belong to the same cloud-changing character. Spells 
and enchantments form an important feature of magical powers, 
and have their origin in spirit-explanations of the numbing power 
of frost, the relaxing power of heat, the power of drugs, as of the 
Indian Soma, and doubtless in the magnetic influence exerted by 
some men and animals, notably the serpent. And if we descend 
still lower, we find magic as a rule depend on a false use of 
analogies. The Zulu who has to buy cattle may be seen chew- 
ing a bit of wood, in order to soften the breast of the seller he is 
dealing with, for as the wood gets softer in his mouth, the seller’s 
heart is supposed also to soften. Such superstitions exist even 
in our own country to the present day. The writer of this has 
known of a case where a clay body “corpan creadha,” was 
actually made and stuck over with nails and pins, and placed 
in a stream channel to waste away. As the clay wasted, so with 
sharp pangs would waste away the person for whom it was 
intended. 

The ethical side of the Aryan religion presented some in- 
teresting features. The contest between the powers of light and 
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darkness—Dyaus and Indra on one side against Ahriman or 
Vritra, the bright sun-god against the snake-god of darkness, 
Apollo stran:.iing the Python, represents a real ethical idea— 
good overcoming evil. Sacrifice and prayer, temple and altar, 
were known ; and sin and sin-offering were familiar ideas to the 
Aryans. A shadowy spirit existence after death was believed 
in; heroes were taken to the halls of the gods, but the kingdom 
of Hades was the general abode of spirits, where the good and 
the evil got their deserts. 


ARYAN MYTHS. 


We shall now see how the Aryans dealt in one or two cases 
with the actions of their gods, and how this gave rise to a mythi- 
cal life history of them in later times. It was around the sun- 
god that most of these myths were gathering. Off-spring of 
night, whom he slays, he loves the dawn maiden, Daphne— 
“ rosy-fingered morn,” who flies from his embrace over the azure 
plains of Heaven, but, Cinderella-like, leaves a golden streak of 
light behind her whereby she may be followed and found. The 
sun has his toils, too, in the pursuit ; storm-clouds intercept his 
path ; at times even the eclipse monster swallows him; and he 
has to toil for mean creatures like men to give them light and 
heat, owing to the spells put upon him. But at length he over- 
takes, in the evening, his morning love, the dawn, now the even- 
ing dawn, who consoles him as he descends beneath the wave. In 
some such strains must the old Aryans have spoken of the sun’s 
career and actions, and sung the praises of the Being who guided 
his flying coursers over the plains of Heaven. Later ages rational- 
ised the myth into the loves and actions of Apollo and Daphne, 
Hercules and Dejanira, and others innumerable. The myth is 
broken down to a folk-tale, which appears in a variety of modern 
forms, of which the fairy tale of Cinderella is the best example. 
Cinderella is the youngest, as usual, of three sisters—the night- 
watches ; she is in fact the dawn maiden ; she is pursued by the 
young prince, and leaves her glass slipper—her streak of light— 
behind her, by means of which she is identified at last. This tale 
appears also in the Gaelic popular stories. A king’s daughter 
has to fly with her fairy treasures—the peculiar thing is that these 
maidens have always treasures, and there generally is as much 
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dispute about them as about the maidens themselves; these 
treasures appear to be connected with the rain clouds, the cows 
and cattle of the sun. The king’s daughter takes service in the 
new land she arrives in ; goes to a ball, unknown to her employ- 
ers, in her fairy dress; creates a sensation, so to speak; but 
having to leave in haste, she loses her glass slipper, whereby the 
enamoured prince is enabled to find her. The tale of the 
“ Hoodie Crow,” with which our discussion commenced, would 
appear to be a broken down myth of the solar class; and it is 
accordingly connected with the nocturnal life of the sun-god, who 
then is under the spell of the dark powers. The dawn maiden 
pursues him through toils and difficulties, and at last frees him 
from the spells. 

Another fruitful source of myth and worship is the change 
of summer into winter, when the earth has to pass from the 
genial rule of the “fire” powers to that of the “frost” king. .The 
earth is spell-bound during winter, by the machinations of the 
frost-king ; the lovely goddess of summer has been carried away, 
leaving her mother Earth disconsolate ; “ Proserpina gathering 
flowers, herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis is gathered.” She 
becomes the wife of Pluto, god of the lower world, but is allowed 
to return to her mother for half of the year. Connected with this 
myth is the widespread tale of the imprisoned maiden. There are 
always three characters in the myth; the monster or giant, who 
performs the abduction ; the maiden who is rich in treasures as 
well as beautiful ; and the youthful hero, the young Apollo, who 
is destined to overcome the monster and his spells. 

Some minor points may briefly be noticed. Among the 
many names of the sun in the Veda, he is called the “golden- 
handed,” a very natural simile for the golden rays shooting finger- 
like from him. The Hindus accordingly raticnalise this, and tell 
how Savitri cut off his hand in a strait, and that the priests made 
a golden hand for him. The Norse god Tys (Zeus) had also his 
hand bitten off by the Fenris-wolf, and the Irish king of the De 
Dannans, Nuada of the Silver Hand, lost his hand in fight with 
the Firbolg giant, and the physician Diancet made him a silver 
one. Another wide-spread myth is to be referred to the same 
source ; the sun-god Apollo is the best of archers—the “ Far- 
darter,” of Homeric poetry. In nearly every Aryan nation there 
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is a historical legend telling the doughty deed of some great 
archer; such is the story of Tell, in Switzerland, which is typical 
of the rest. ° The legend appears in the German tale of Eigel, 
brother of Wayland, the smith-god ; while in Braemar it is circum- 
stantially told regarding the ancestor of the Machardies, also a 
“smith” family. Of myths arising from the wind, storm, thunder, 
earth, and sea, it is unnecessary to speak as yet; they will appear 
in their proper place among the folk-tales,and some—as the sea- 
deities, Lir and his children—among the myths of the heroes. 


(To be continued.) 





THE CELTIC LYRE: A COLLECTION OF GAELIC SONGS, WITH 
ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. By Fionn. Edinburgh: Maclachlan and 
Stewart, 1883. 


WHILE we have to express regret at the delay in noticing the Lyre, we have the satis- 
faction of being able to say that in the interval a second edition has been called for— 
a testimony to the acceptance with which it has been received, and one which we 
trust the compiler will be able to regard as sufficient encouragement to proceed with 
the second part, which he evidently has in contemplation. The Celtic Lyre is a 
collection of some twenty of our most popular Gaelic songs, with English translations, 
and music in both notations. Of course, in such a small collection it could not be ex- 
pected that everybody’s favourites should be able to find a place, but when we say 
that the ‘‘ twenty” comprise such popular lyrics as ‘‘ Muile nam Mor-bheann,” ‘‘Mo run 
geal, dileas,” ‘Fear a’ Bhata,” and “‘ Moladh na Lanndaidh,” that the sets of the airs 
are smooth and melodious, and that, for the benefit of those who do not know the 
Gaelic language, very creditable English translations and equivalents are supplied, it 
will be evident to our readers that such features alone could not fail to make the work 
highly popular. We donot quite agree with ‘‘ Fionn” when he says that, in conse- 
quence of the native simplicity of our Gaelic lyrics, they need not the adjunct of ela- 
borate accompaniments, and that ‘‘a simple pedal bass, which any player can supply,” 
is their most effective adornment. We do not think so; but, on the other hand, we 
would much rather have them in their naked, native beauty, as he has here pre- 
sented them, than overloaded, and with their character completely changed and 
marred, as we have seen them after passing through the hands of some recent editors 
and “improvers.” We would again express the hope that we have here only one 
instalment of many yet to come from the budget of Celtic music which we know 
‘* Fionn” to possess, and if the appreciation and encouragement extended to the first 
part now before us be at all commensurate with its merits, we predict for the compiler 
very great success; and we promise much satisfaction and real pleasure to those who 
avail themselves of his labours. We presume it is no secret that “‘ Fionn” is Mr 
Henry Whyte, Glasgow. 
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THE LONG ISLAND. 





STATISTICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND HISTORICAL. 


THE Long Island is the designation by which the chain of 
islands stretching from Barra Head in the South to the Butt of 
Lewis in the North is generally known. A glance at the map 
shows that this so-called island is not an island but a myriad of 
islands ; and in their social aspect they all differ more or less 
from each other. The northernmost of these islands, Lewis, is 
in the County of Ross, and belongs to the representatives of the 
late Sir James Matheson. It is a small principality in itself, and 
is governed by two rulers—the Sheriff as representing the Crown, 
and the Chamberlain as representing the proprietor. Of the two 
the representative of the proprietor has the greater power, and is 
said to be the more feared in the island. A few facts about the 
southern sheriffdom, which comprises Harris, the Uists, and 
Barra, in which the Royal Commission has recently brought 
before the public the condition of the people, may prove inter- 
esting to the reader. 

The southern island, Barra, was anciently the possession of 
the Macneills, who ruled with more than regal sway over the 
people. Many people assert, and others won’t believe, that much 
of the present condition of the Western Isles is due to early 
and improvident marriages. Be that as it may, in the days of the 
Macneills, marriage arrangements were in the hands of the chief. 
Martin, who wrote one of the earliest (1703) and quaintest de- 
scriptions of the Western Isles, states that the inhabitants made 
application to Macneill “for wives and husbands. He names the 
persons, and gives them a bottle of strong waters for the marriage 
feast. Their usual address to him is that they want a wife or a 
husband to manage their affairs and beget him followers, and he 
makes up the match without any long courtship, for he takes 
what care he can that their circumstances may suit one another.” 
Dr Macculloch, in his picturesque way, confirms this. “The 
Fathers say that the intention of marriage is to propagate the 
Church. But the Macneills maintain that it was to propagate 
the Clan. When a tenant’s wife died he applied to the chief for a 
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new one, on the ground that he had become useless, and that 
the deficiency was a public loss. Macneill then sent him a wife, 
and they were married over a bottle of whisky !"—(Vide Western 
Isles, vol. iii., page 20.) 

In March 1830, the Macneills ceased to be proprietors of 
Barra, when the island was sold for £42,050 to James Menzies, 
who, in 1840, re-sold it to Colonel Gordon of Cluny, Aberdeen- 
shire, in whose family it still remains. The island presents a 
rather barren appearance. It is destitute of wood, and it is re- 
corded that the morning and evening prayer of a certain pious 
Barraman used to be—“If ships must at all events perish, do thou, 
O Lord, guide their timber, with their tackling and rigging, to the 
strand of Borve and the Sound of Vatersay” *—these two places 
being most convenient for the boats and horses of this “pious” 
man. The island is described in the time of Dean Munro as 
“fertile and fruitful in cornes,” but later accounts do not realise 
this description. The Dean adds, however, “there is na fairer 
and more profitable sands for cokills in all the world.” 

The valuation of the island in 1644 was about £1000 Scots, 
while in the present year the amount is £2217. 11s. 2d. sterling, 
of which sum £2025. 11s. 2d. is the portion appertaining to the 
Gordon estates. With the exception of Dr Macgillivray, Eoli- 
gary, who pays £550; Mr Maclellan, Vatersay, who pays £430; 
and two tenants who pay 470 each, the whole of the land is 
under crofters. The population, in 1881, was 2161. 

To the north of Barra is the Island of South Uist, formerly the 
property of the Macdonalds of Clan Ranald. In 1840 it became 
the property, of the late Colonel Gordon, in whose family it still 
remains. This island shares with Barra in general barrenness 
of appearance, and is remarkable for the manner in which it 
is intersected by the sea. The northern portion of the parish— 
Benbecula—is simply a network of land and sea. “In this 
strange island,” says Dr Macculloch, “the elements of land and 
water seem as if they were yet waiting to be separated ; that 
which should have been ¢erra firma being half water, and what 
should have been sea being half land ;” and again—“that which 
is not rock is sand, that which is not sand is bog, that which is 


* «* Mas fheudar gu’n teid luingeas a dhith, O Thighearna, stitir Thusa am fiodh ’s 
an cainb gu Traigh Bhorbh a’s Caolas Bhatarsaidh !” 
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not bog is lake, and that which is not lake is sea. There is no 
green glen here where the inhabitants are associated by mutual 
wants and pleasures, no ‘rude mountain’s or torrent’s roar’ to pro- 
duce those attachments, of which poets have sung, and of which 
philosophers have speculated.” As in Barra, the population, 
which now numbers 6078, is almost entirely Roman Catholic. 

The island has for long been the victim of absenteeism. Old 
Clanranald, who drew an annual income of about £10,000 from 
kelp alone, was an absentee, and so were his successors. The 
valuation in 1644 was £4000 Scots; while now it is £6680. 3s. 4d. 
sterling, all of which, with the exception of £95, is apportioned to 
the Gordon estates. Nunton, paying £400; Gerinish, £127. 10s.; 
Drimore, £122; Drimsdale, £291; Ormiclate (Mr Ranald Mac- 
donald’s), £421. 2s. 6d.; Bornish, 4155; Milton, £582; Kilbride, 
£190; Lochboisdale, £130, are in the hands of tacksmen. All 
the remainder, except some lands in the occupancy of the pro- 
prietrix, is tenanted by crofters. 

The total raw produce of the parish in 1837 was estimated 
at £27,548. 6s. The only manufacture was kelp, but in conse- 
quence of the abolition of the tax on barilla this manufacture 
practically came to an end, with the result that Clanranald’s in- 
come from this parish alone fell from £15,000 to £5000 a-year. 
It may be observed, in conclusion, that the price paid by Colonel 
Gordon for his Hebridean estates was £173,729; and that the 
present annual value is £8610. 14s. 6d. 

Proceeding to North Uist, the traveller still finds himself ina 
country destitute of wood; and, generally speaking, the outward 
aspect is pretty much of the same character as that already de- 
scribed. Here, however, the sentiments of the people are widely 
different. In South Uist and Barra the people are all Catholics. 
In North Uist and on to the Butt of Lews they are severely 
Protestant, and their manners and customs vary accordingly. 
Even their amusements appear to be more or less influenced by 
their religion. Sheriff Nicolson has frequently questioned the 
crofter-delegates as to the teaching of the ministers with regard 
to the bagpipe, and one crofter on Dr Martin’s estate associated 
the bagpipe with the Papacy, and spoke with contempt of all 
music, vocal and instrumental. The general character of the evi- 
dence which has been elicited on this point was not of a very en- 
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couraging character, and it is much to be feared that the same 
influences which have silenced the organ in the churches have 
also (and many will say with far less reason) silenced the war-pipe 
of Maccrimmon among the Hebrideans. In this light contrast 
these two statements:—“ Dancing, with music of the bagpipes, is 
a favourite pastime.”—( New Statistical Account for Barra, page 
209). “The taste for song is, among the lower orders, fast on the 
decline, so also is that for music, of which they weve remarkably 
fond. At funeral processions the pipes, in strains of pathos and 
melody, followed the bier, playing slow, plaintive dirges, composed 
for and used only on such occasions. . . . The custom of 
accompanying burials with music is now (1837) almost universally 
abandoned, and there are some individuals—doubtless with good 
intentions—whose: zeal has not been wanting to put down the 
practice.”—(New Statistical Account for North Uist, page 172.) 

North Uist until about thirty years ago belonged to Lord 
Macdonald ; but with the decline of kelp his Lordship’s resources 
were reduced, and his affairs became involved, thus necessitating 
the sale of this part of his property. According to a valuation of 
1691 North Uist was put down at £1880 Scots; but now it 
amounts to £5469. 16s. 10d. sterling, of which sum £5156. 6s. 
10d. is apportioned to Sir John Orde, the principal proprietor of 
the island. The gross raw produce of the parish in 1840 was 
put down at £10,440. The present population (1881) was 4264. 

The remaining parish of this part of Inverness-shire is Harris, 
anciently the property of the Macleods. It passed from Macleod 
of Macleod to a son of Sir Norman Macleod of Bernera for 
£15,000. In 1831 it was purchased by the grandfather of the 
present Earl of Dunmore for £60,000. In 1871 a portion of it was 
sold to Sir Edward Scott for £155,000. In its general aspect it 
resembles the Island of Lewis. In 1644 it was valued at £2866 
13s. 4d. Scots ; about 1780 it was entered at £768 sterling; in 
1790 the net amount was £888 ; while now it amounts to £6194 
3s. Id., made up as follows :—The Dowager Countess of Dun- 
more as Trustee, £ 2999. 10s. 2d.; Sir Edward Scott of Ardvourlie, 
Bart., £2341. 16s. 11d; John Stewart of Ensay, £300; Macleod 
of Macleod, as proprietor of St Kilda, which is in the parish, 
£62; School Board, £118. 10s., and other proprieters—churches, 
etc., £372. 6s. : 
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When kelp was in great demand, the rental of Harris 
amounted to about £7000, but with the decline of kelp it fell 
some 50 per cent. The raw produce of the parish in 1840 was 
estimated at £11,900. 

Forty years ago there were numerous cases of forced evictions 
carried on in these islands, with incredible barbarity. One wit- 
ness—John Mackay, Kilphedar, aged 75, who was examined be- 
fore the Royal Commission at Lochboisdale on 28th May last— 
gave details of some of these, and it may be interesting to state 
that some of the identical cases, given from memory by that 
Delegate, are chronicled in Macleod’s Gloomy Memories (vide 
American edition, page 138, or Mackenzie’s Highland Clearances, 
page 255.) There we read :— 


The poor people were commanded to attend a public meeting at Lochboisdale, © 


where the transports lay, and according to the intimations, any one absenting himself 
from the meeting was to be fined in two pounds. At this meeting some of the natives 
were seized, and in spite of their entreaties were sent on board the transports. One stout 
Highlander, named Angus Johnstone, resisted with such pith that they had to hand- 
cuff him before he could be mastered ; but in consequence of the priest’s interference 
his manacles were taken off and marched between four officers on board the emigrant 
vessel. One morning during the transporting season, we were suddenly awakened by 
the screams of a young female who had been re-captured in an adjoining house, 
having escaped after her first apprehension. We all rushed to the door and saw the 
broken-hearted creature with dishevelled hair and swollen face, dragged away by two 
constables and a ground-officer. Were you to see the racing and chasing of police- 
men, constables, and ground-officers, pursuing the outlawed natives, you would think, 
only for their colour, that they had been by some miracle transported to the banks of 
the Gambia on the slave coast of Africa. 


Colonel Gordon proposed to form Barra into a penal settlement, 
but the Home Office did not accede to the proposal. 

The crofters in these islands, as elsewhere, occupy the poorer 
lands, and the tacksmen the best. The agriculture is backward, 
for the crofters are all tenants at will, and fully charged with all 
the despondency of that class. Professor Blackie has described 
the whole country in the Ce/tic Magazine, thus :— 

** O God-forsaken, God-detested land, 
Of bogs, and blasts, and moors, and mists, and rain, 


Where men with ducks divide the doubtful strand, 
And shirts, when washed, are straightway soiled again !” 


CUSTOMS AND MODE OF LIFE. 


In this connection the reader may feel interested in a descrip- 
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tion of the general mode of life of these Outer Hebrideans, 
particularly as to how the different communities manage their 
affairs on a system essentially different from anything now 
existing on the mainland, even in the West Highlands. A most 
interesting article on this subject appears in vol. iii. Skene’s Celtic 
Scotland (pp. 378-393), contributed by Mr A. A. Carmichael, for 
a long series of years an Inland Revenue Officer in these islands, 
where, speaking the Gaelic language with great fluency, and 
being constantly moving about among the people, he acquired 
an intimate acquaintance with their thoughts and general mode 
of life. The following is a summary of this valuable paper :-— 

The crofter lands are worked in three ways—(1) as crofts 
wholly; (2) as crofts and run-rig combined; and (3) as run-rig 
wholly. In Lewis and Harris the croft system prevails; in 
Barra and Uist the arable land is partly divided into crofts and 
partly worked run-rig; while in certain townlands—in particular, 
Hosta, Caolas Paipil, and the Island of Heisgeir, in North Uist 
—the arable land is entirely worked on the run-rig system. While 
the arable land is worked as above, the grazings throughout are 
held in common. The run-rig system, which gives the people 
share and share alike, is believed to have high advantages in its 
favour in a country such as Uist. The soil is exceedingly variable 
—moss here and sand there—-while the climate is ever changing. 
Where the soil is dry and sandy, the crop is light in a dry sum- 
mer. On the other hand, if the summer is moist, such a soil will 
yield a good crop. With the heavy mossy lands the reverse is 
the case; and thus in order that all may participate in the benefits, 
as well as the disadvantages, the run-rig system is held to be pre- 
ferable. “Obviously the man who is restricted to his croft has 
fewer advantages than the man who, together with his croft, has 
his share of the Machair or plain, and still fewer advantages than 
the man who has, rig for rig with his neighbour, the run of the 
various soils of the townland, which gives name to the system. 
Consequently, a wet or dry season affects the tenant of the croft 
system more than the tenant of the combined system, and the 
tenant of the combined system more than the tenant of the run- 
rig system.” 

In the townlands of Hosta, and Caolas Paipil, and the 
Island of Heisgeir, already alluded to, there are altogether 22 
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tenants. They work their run-rig system in this way :—When 
the harvest is over, and the fruits of the year have been gathered 
in, the constable or convener calls a meeting of the tenants of his 
townland. At this meeting it is decided what portion of the 
land is to be put under green crop next year, and thereafter they 
divide it into shares according to the number of tenants in the 
place, and the number of shares in the soil they respectively 
possess. Thereupon they cast lots, and the share which falls to 
a tenant he retains for three years.. Should a-man get a bad 
share he is allowed to choose a share in the next division. The 
shares are uniform in size—the measurement being throughout 
most accurate. A turf is dug up and turned over along the line 
of demarcation—and even this turf is afterwards divided into 
two—the tenant on either side getting the half next himself. 
There are no fences round these arable lands, and to save 
the crop a protecting rig is left round the margin of the field. 
This rig also is divided transversely into shares in order to sub- 
ject all the tenants to equal risk. Occasionally, and for limited 
bits of ground, the people till, sow, and reap in common, and 
divide the produce into shares. Where the ground admits of it, 
a good deal of land is reclaimed at these places. 

The sheep, cattle, and horses of the townland graze together, 
and the number of animals which each tenant is allowed to keep 
is regulated by his share in the soil; but he may keep a larger 
number of one species provided he has a correspondingly less 
number of another. All winter and spring the cattle roam over 
all the grounds, but whenever the braird appears they are re- 
moved to the grazing ground behind the arable land, which is 
called “ Fearann-cul-cinn.” The stock is regulated by souming, 
and each tenant is allowed to have so many soums, according to 
the size of his holding. A soum consists of a cow and her pro- 
geny, the progeny in some districts including a calf, while in 
others it includes her three immediate descendants, namely, the 
calf, stirk, and quey ; and in some other districts a soum is even 
more. The grazing equivalent of a cow is eight calves or four stirks, 
or two queys, or eight sheep, or twelve hogs. A horse is equivalent 
to two cows, and two sheep equivalent to three hogs. A cow is 
always entitled to her calf. Ifa tenant has not a full souming, he 
can arrange for completing it, and similarly if he has an over- 
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stock, he must provide for them independently by buying graz- 
ing from a neighbour, or otherwise. Failing that, the community 
may allow an over-stock to remain on the grass until it can be 
disposed of, in which case he has to pay to the community, and 
the money is applied to the common purpose of the township, 
such as buying bulls, tups, etc. The souming is regularly 
amended at Lammas, and again at Hallowtide. In Lewis and 
Harris the crofters keep stock according to each pound of rent 
they pay. 

As already indicated there are no fences, and in summer and 
autumn the stock are placed at night in enclosures to prevent them 
from straying on to the growing corn. Lest any of them should 
break out two men watch the enclosure all night. Should the 
watchers become remiss towards the dawn, when the herds begin 
to move, some of the animals may break through the enclosure 
and cause loss. If so, the two watchers are held liable, and are 
required to make reparation. The damage is appraised by the 
constable, who is sworn to do justice, and in this capacity is 
termed “Foirfeideach,” the just one, or “Measaiche,” the valuator. 
The constable’s valuation is held final, unless he should be inter- 
ested, when the eldest tenant takes his place. The crofters have 
a code of regulations for which, if broken, reparation is made. 
Should a crofter’s horse break loose or his fowls stray, and so 
destroy his neighbour’s corn, the injury is valued and the amount 
paid into the common fund. All fines are used for the common 
good. The crofter paying the fine does not lose all interest therein, 
nor does the crofter to whom reparation is made derive the 
exclusive benefit therefrom. Having finished their tillage, the 
people go early in the month of June to the hill grazing with 
their flocks. The removing day is always a busy one in the 
township. The different families bring their herds together, 
and drive them away. The sheep lead, then the young cattle, 
next the older cattle, while the horses follow. The men carry 
burdens of sticks, heather, ropes, spades, and other things needed 
to repair their summer huts, while the women carry bedding, 
meal, and dairy and cooking utensils. Round the women’s 
waists is a cord, underneath which their skirts are drawn up to 
enable them to walk easily over the moors. Barefooted, bare- 
headed, comely boys and girls, with gaunt, sagacious dogs, flit 
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hither and thither, keeping the herds together as best they can, 
and every now and then having a neck and neck race with 
some perverse animal trying to run away home. There is much 
noise. Men—several at a time—give directions and scold. 
Women knit their stockings, sing their songs, talk and walk as 
free and erect as if there were no burdens on their backs nor on 
their hearts, nor sin and sorrow in this world of ours, as far as they 
are concerned. Above this din rise the voices of the various animals 
being thus unwillingly driven from their homes. Sheep bleat 
for their lambs, lambs for their mothers ; cows low for their calves, 
and calves for their dams; mares neigh for their foals, and foals re- 
ply as they lightly trip round about, little thinking of coming work 
and hard fare. All who meet on the way bless the 77rza//, as this 
removing is called. They wish it good luck and prosperity, and 
a good flitting day, and having invoked the care of Israel’s 
Shepherd on man and beast, they pass on. On arriving at the 
shealing, and getting their herds in order, the “removing feast” 
is held; but this feast is of a very simple character. At the 
feast they wish themselves all manner of luck and prosperity. 
Every head is uncovered, every knee is bent, as they dedi- 
cate themselves and their flocks to the care of Israel’s Shep- 
herd. In Barra, South Uist, and Benbecula, where the Roman 
Catholic faith mainly prevails, the people, in their old dedi- 
catory hymn, invoke, with the aid of the Trinity, that of 
the angel with the cornered shield and flaming sword, St 
Michael, the patron saint of their horses ; of St Columba the 
holy, the guardian over their cattle; and of the golden-haired 
Virgin, Shepherdess and Mother of the Lamb, without spot or 
blemish. In North Uist, Harris,and Lewis, where the people are 
Protestant, the invocation is to Fear-coimheid Israel— 
‘** Behold, He that keeps Israel, 
He slumbers not nor sleeps.” 

As the people sing their dedication, their voices resound from 
their shealings, here literally in the wilderness; and as the music 
floats on the air, and echoes among the rocks, hills, and glens, 
and is wafted over fresh water lakes and sea lochs, the effect is 
very striking. In these shealings the summer months are spent, 
the people enjoying to the full those rural and pastoral felicities 
of which our poets have so sweetly sung. In the autumn they 
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return with their produce to their homes to gather in the ripening 
harvest ; and thereafter their winter evenings are spent in the 
primitive manner so characteristic of those island homes. 


June 2, 1883. STRATH-NA-SEALG. 





THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE FREE CHURCH 
AND THE HIGHLAND CROFTERS. 








ON Saturday, the 26th of May last, the General Assembly of the 
Free Church of Scotland took up a position respecting the Land 
Laws and the social condition of the Highland people, which, 
though taken somewhat tardily, ought to secure for that Church 
the gratitude of the Highland race whatever section of the 
Christian Church they belong to. Overtures were sent up to the 
Assembly for consideration from the Synod of Moray, the Pres- 
bytery of Dunoon, and the Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale, 
suggesting that a petition should be sent to Parliament on the 
subject undergoing investigation by the Royal Commission of 
Inquiry into the position and grievances of the Highland 
Crofters. The Rev. J. C. Macphail, Edinburgh, a warm friend of 
the Highland peasantry, moved as follows :— 


Considering that the great importance of a righteous settlement of the questions 
in connection with which the Royal Commission is at present taking evidence in the 
Highlands and Islands is fitted to promote both the social and spiritual welfare of the 
people, and considering also the extreme desirableness of full and impartial evidence 
regarding the actual condition of the people in order to such a settlement, the General 
Assembly recommend to all the ministers and members of the Free Church in the 
districts still to be visited by the Commission that they do what they can towards 
securing that thoroughly reliable evidence be laid before it ; and further instruct the 
Committee on the Highlands to watch over the present inquiry so far as it may affect 
the social and spiritual interests of the population. 


This resolution, after full discussion, was unanimously agreed to; 
a fact of such importance at present that we make no apology 
for re-producing and preserving the remarks of the lcading 
speakers in the pages of the Ce/tic Magazine. Mr Macphail in- 
troduced his motion as follows :— 

The subject, he said, was a very delicate one, and capable of being understood. 


Many shrunk from seeing the subject introduced into the Assembly lest the Church 
should appear to be mixing herself up unduly with secular matters, There was 
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undoubtedly some danger of a Christian Church becoming unduly mixed up with 
secular matters, and it was peculiarly undesirable that the Church should become so 
mixed up. But the attempt to separate secular matters from sacred things was, he 
suspected, somewhat vain if it was attempted to carry the separation to the extent that 
some persons would indicate. The Church’s great object, no doubt, was to bring 
healing to the souls of men, but men had bodies as well as souls, and the Church 
must be ready, when necessary, to show a living interest if the Church would secure a 
hearing and a welcome for her message to their souls. The teaching of the Old 
Testament as well as the teaching of our Blessed Lord fully authorised, he thought, 
the Church to have regard to secular things to the extent that he had indicated. He 
was very deeply impressed personally with the conviction that the state of things at 
present in the Highlands and Islands was of a somewhat special character. He would 
mention one or two circumstances which he thought were unusual, and which would 
seem to indicate that there was a duty that the Church owed to the people that were 
being agitated by the questions that were at present occupying the minds of many in 
the Highlands. There was no part of the country in which the Church had a deeper 
interest than the Northern counties, and it was a very remarkable fact that the two 
last Justiciary Courts or Circuits held at Inverness were both ‘‘ Maiden Circuits.” 
(Hear, hear.) That Circuit was intended to deal with the crime in either six or seven 
of the Northern counties, and when the Judges went there in autumn, and again in 
the spring, there was not a single case for them to deal with from any of these 
counties. (Applause.) Alongside of that they had the very remarkable fact that the 
people were in such a state of unrest, or of discontent, or so agitated from one cause 
or another that they found a Sheriff of one of the counties—he believed a very humane 
and Christian gentleman—urgently pressing the Government to send troops into part 
of the country in order to enforce the law. Fortunately, he thought, the Government 
resisted the pressure that was brought to bear upon them, and he believed the explan- 
ation very much was—though he was not in the secrets of the Government—owing to 
the Home Secretary’s good opinion of the people. He had been very impressed 
by the speech that was delivered recently by the Home Secretary when receiving the 
freedom of the City of Glasgow. He took occasion then to refer to the character of 
the people inhabiting the Western Highlands and Islands. He said that for the last 
sixteen or seventeen years he had been accustomed to spend his holidays regularly in 
those regions, and knew every creek between Cape Wrath and the Firth of Clyde, and 
he spoke in such terms of the gentleness and the amenableness to law, and the God- 
fearing character of the people inhabiting those districts, that he could not but think 
that the Home Secretary, from his knowledge of the people, must have felt a 
peculiarly strong reluctance to send the military among them, for if they had been 
sent he supposed the Home Secretary also knew enough of their nature to make him 
doubt very seriously what the consequences might have been. (Applause.) On the fact 
of his having resisted that pressure becoming known to the County Commissioners, 
they thought it was their duty to appoint, for a county having only 44 policemen, 50 
additional men at a cost to the county of over £3000 a-year to enforce the law of the 
country against these people from among seven counties of whom they were not able 
to find one criminal case to be tried at two consecutive Circuits. (Applause.) He con- 
sidered that was a state of things that the Free Church was entitled to consider. The 
agitation among the people was certainly so hurtful to their spiritual interests, and the 
cause of it might be so injurious to their social interests, that the Church must have some 
feeling in regard to the matter, He might say, further, as showing them the state of 
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things in the country, that some of the people there, as was well known, were charged 
with the violations of aninterdict. They offered themselves to be tried upon that charge, 
they were found guilty, and were imprisoned, as was well known. He visited those 
men in prison—(Applause)—and he found that they were not ashamed of their 
position, although they regretted it, because they believed firmly—they might have 
been wrong, but he was stating what they believed—that they were suffering in the 
interests of righteousness and for the good of their country. (Applause.) When their 
term of imprisonment expired they were received, both in Edinburgh and in their own 
country, in a way that showed that their friends were proud of them rather than 
ashamed. (Hear, hear.) Such a state of things the Assembly was surely called upon 
to notice as seriously concerning the social and spiritual interests of a large section of 
the population that looked to the Free Church as their spiritual guides. The people 
of those regions expected the Church to have some regard to the present state of 
things among them. (Applause.) In one of the visits which he paid to these men in 
prison he happened to be accompanied by a minister from the north country, and in 
speaking to the men about their position they said to him that they thought the mini- 
sters ought in some respects to be the leaders of the people more than they were. The 
minister replied, ‘‘ It is our duty to teach you to exercise Christian patience in the 
midst of trials and difficulties.” | Well, he should not forget the answer of one of the 
men. It was, ‘* We look upon you ministers as preachers of righteousness in God’s 
name to men, and we consider that when you see wrong or see oppression you should lift 
up your voice against it in God’s name, whoever may be the authors of it—(Applause) 
—and we think that, while you have been telling us that we ought to be patient and 
submissive, you have not lifted up your voice in regard to some of the things that we 
are suffering from as much as we consider you ought to do.” Then they had not only 
their own people looking to them to take an interest in those matters, And to guide 
them in connection with them, but he supposed they would have learned very- lately 
by the public prints that those who were not their people held the Free Church very 
largely responsible for the state of things existing in the Highlands. (Applause.) 
Some time ago, when these troubles began, he believed that part of the metropolitan 
press told the public, ‘‘ Here is the result of forty years’ teaching by the Free 
Church.” They found still more recently the public—the Royal Commissioners— 
informed that, as regards Skye, the Free Church was the curse of it, and that 
they were the Fenians of the country. ‘But then he had been greatly interested 
to find that when the names of the leaders of the agitation were mentioned, 
not one of those leaders, so far as he was aware, was in any way connected with 
the Free Church, but all of them connected with other Churches, for which they were 
in no way responsible. (Loud applause.) A righteous settlement in some way or 
other of the questions that were at present agitating the country would tend greatly to 
promote the social and the spiritual interests of the people, and on that account the 
matter concerned them asa Church. (Hear, hear.) He was very anxious to em- 
phasise this that personally he was not prepared to pronounce an opinion as yet upon 
the state of things in the Highlands generally, and he was not prepared to indicate 
any remedies for the evils that were said to exist, whether they existed or not. What 
he had desired personally, and what he thought the Church should desire, and what 
he thought the public should desire, was that they should get full and impartial evi- 
dence of the real state of the country, the real condition of the people there, in order 
that they might be in circumstances to form a deliberate and wise judgment upon the 
existing state of things and as to the way of remedying the evils, if it was found evils 
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existed. The object of his motion was to indicate the desirableness of such evidence. 
He wanted that to be particularly emphasised, and he considered that it was of the 
greatest consequence for the country that they should have the evidence not on one 
side, but on every side. He himself rejoiced to have the evidence of lairds, factors, 
bankers, and gentlemen farmers just as much as the evidence of crofters. He wanted to 
have the evidence all round, in order that they might know what the actual condition ols 
of the country was, and then they would be in circumstances to judge how the evils 
were to be remedied, if evils existed; or in circumstances to tell the people that the 
evils they complained of were imaginary, and that they must just bear with things as 
they were. It was of as much importance to them to have the evidence of Mr Cameron . 
as to have the evidence of John Macpherson ; and it was also of great consequence to 
have the evidence of such a proprietor as Mr Macdonald of Skaebost. The Chairman of 
the Royal Commission was well acquainted with India ; Mr Macdonald, who was said 
to be very much of a model proprietor, had also had experience of India, and when 
asked by Lord Napier if the ryot in India or the ryot in Skye had the greater share of 
the benefits and comforts of life, Mr Macdonald answered, ‘‘ There is not much differ- 
ence, but if there is any it is in favour of the ryot of India, for he has the greater 
security of tenure.” (Applause.) Why did he request the Assembly to make the 
recommendation in the motion? He believed he was right in stating that the Com- 
missioners were not authorised to site witnesses, and that they were authorised only to 
receive the evidence of those who were in circumstances to give information. Now, 
ministers very naturally, and he thought rightly, shrank from coming forward in con- 
nection with such matters at all. He thought that this feeling of theirs was highly 
commendable in ordinary circumstances, but he considered that the present case was 
very exceptional, because he believed that a great deal of the settlement of the entire 
questions affecting land in this country might depend upon the evidence laid before 
that Commission. He did not think that the results of that evidence would be con- 
fined to the Highlands alone. It might extend very much further, and therefore the ’ 
case was very exceptional and very much of a crisis in the history of the country. He 
thought ministers incurred a serious responsibility if, from feelings of personal delicacy 
they in such circumstances refrain from doing what they could to help the righteous 
settlement of the questions by which the people were so much agitated, for he said - ‘ 
that their spiritual interests were seriously damaged by these agitations while they con- 
tinued, Now ministers in the Highlands, formerly at least, used to be men of con- 
siderable understanding, and surely as educated men, they were in circumstances more 
than almost any others to know what the condition of the people was, and they were 
in circumstances, perhaps, beyond most to form a calm and righteous judgment as to 
what the best remedies might be, if they considered evils to exist. The testimony of 
such witnesses would be very valuable if they saw themselves at liberty, when called 
upon, to give it; but they naturally shrank from it, and he thought the Assembly 
might, with propriety, make the recommendation mentioned. For his own part he 
did not care whether they instructed or authorised the Committee on the Highlands tc 
watch over the present inquiry, but he thought from the position of that Committee 
that the matter ought to have their special interest, and he thought also, if occasion 
should arise for taking any action in connection with it before next Assembly, they 
should have authority for taking such action. (Loud applause.) 

Dr Begg seconded the motion, and said that he did so with very great satisfac- 
tion, He had always held that Christian ministers were fully entitled, and in fact 
bound, to promote the social interests of the people as certainly, though not so pro- 
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minently, as their spiritual interests, and he believed that that was a universal view of 
the older ministers of Scotland, beginning with Knox, with Henderson, with Carstairs, 
and later with Chalmers and with Dr Mackgill. Those two men under whom he studied 
were as distinguished by their philanthropic efforts for the people of Scotland as in 
any other respect, and he held that the statement in Scripture that they were to do 
good to all men as they had an opportunity was not limited, as it had been in recent 
years, to spiritual good, but referred to good of every kind, following the example 
of Him who went about continually doing good, but who did not confine his good to 
the spiritual interests of the people, but took part also in the most prominent degree 
in promoting theic temporal interests. Why, what said their Shorter Catechism? It 
said ‘* WHat was required in the eighth commandment?” and the answer was that it 
required the lawful procuring and furthering the wealth and outward estate of our- 
selves and others. (Applause.) That was the interpretation of the Divine law 
taught to all the youth of our land, and surely they should be prompt in exemplifying 
it. He remembered an incident that occurred in his own case—for he at one time 
devoted a good deal of attention to questions of this kind. He remembered an old 
man saying to him—‘‘ You're quite richt, sir; the Apostle Paul was no sailor, but he 
gave the sailors an advice that they did not take, and then he said, ‘Sirs, ye should 
have hearkened unto me, and not have come by this harm and loss.’” (Laughter.) 
Taking that view, he exceedingly rejoiced at the Commission which was now sitting. 
He thought it was of vast importance that it should sit. He was delighted that it met 
in public—which was a new thing in Scotland—by which the public were greatly 
educated on the question at stake ; and he was certain that as the Free Church—since 
imputations had been made against them in connection with the Highlands—they were 
specially bound not only to repel these imputations, but to do what they could to secure 
an exhibition and performance of justice in the Highlands. He thought they had now 
great reason to be thankful for the composition of that Commission. No doubt one sup- 
posed at first that there being no direct representative of the crofter class it might have 
turned out an unsatisfactory Commission ; but he thought it had turned out an ex- 
tremely satisfactory Commission ; and in particular he thought Lord Napier deserved 
their thanks for the way in which he had managed that important matter. (Applause.) 
He thought the people of the Highlands had shown that they were at least up with 
all other people in shrewdness and sharpness. (Hear, hear.) He was delighted with 
their answers, and he thought they had shown they were quite equal to any other class 
of the population in stating the truth that concerned themselves. He was not so 
scrupulous as Mr Macphail. (Laughter.) He thought they needed a thorough re- 
form of the Land Laws of this country—(Applause)—the thorough abolition of entail 
and primogeniture and everything that stood in the way of the diffusion of wealth and 
the general comfort of the people. That was his own idea, and he hoped the result of 
the Commission would be to bring out some views of that kind. No doubt there was an 
idea that these people should be sent away to other countries—banished. ( ‘‘ No, No.” 

That was the idea entertained on the subject most undoubtedly. (Hear, hear.) He 
had been in most of the colonies. He admitted that in many of them the people had 
advantages which were denied them in their own country ; and if they were willing to 
go, let them go by all means, and let us help them to go. But on the other hand, the 
idea of driving them away without their own consent seemed to him opposed to reason 
and sound judgment. They no doubt had great trials and difficulties. Some one had 
spoken of experience of India. From the few days he was in India he quite concurred 
in that. But he was in other places at other times. He saw the Indians in the back- 
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woods of America, and he saw the slaves in America before they were emancipated ; 
and, apart from the right to sell them, he did not know but that the slaves whom he 
saw were more comfortable than some of the Highlanders whose case had been 
brought before them and before the Commission. The idea of people living on 
shellfish, and not being allowed to get the shellfish—(Shame)—of people buying sea- 
ware and paying for it, and that being attempted to be stopped. Why, out of Turkey 
nothing so utterly inconsistent with reason and propriety could be found. The High- 
landers had a very hard case indeed, and he thought their ministers and them, as hav- 
ing an important connection with them, ought, according to the motion of Mr Mac- 
phail, if they could, to see that justice and righteousness prevailed in connection with 
that Commission ; and he had no doubt the Highland Committee would bring all their 
intelligence and power, and, now that they had the matter fairly tabled before the 
the country, they would not cease till justice was done to such a very interesting and 
important class of men. (Applause.) 

Rev. Mr Sutherland, Strathbraan, said he felt thoroughly exhilerated by the 
powerful speech of Dr Begg. He was delighted Dr Begg had the courage to tell the 
world what the real feeling of their hearts was on this great question. (Applause.) 
There were certain good people at the present day who said that when ministers came 
to deal with business or political things they were a lot of old wives—(Laughter)—and 
therefore he was glad Dr Begg had spoken as he did. As to the Highlanders, he 
held that the moment they were made comfortable, that was the moment they would 
be more ready to emigrate. But he thought, as Dr Begg said, that they should not 
be sent away. What could be done without them? (Hear, hear.) Dr Begg would 
not have been the Dr Begg that he was without them—(Laughter)—and long 
might he live to lead them whether or not they were able to follow him to the field. 
(Applause.) The Commission was bringing out clearly matters which were very like 
things that were going on by the Bosphorus. Men in the South looked on the High- 
landers as getting charity. But if the Highlander had had his own he would not have 
needed charity ; it was because he was robbed of his right that he required it. He was 
struck by a statement recently that bankrupt farmers in Midlothian had had deficiencies 
to the extent of £30,000. He should like to know how far that sum would have gone 
in the West Highlands. The Highlander was an honest man, and took his charity ; 
but others took the money whether they got it honestly or not. (Laughter.) He would 
suggest an inquiry as to the morals and manners of the lairds in the Highlands ; and 
in this connection he said that while Lord Napier was never under the necessity of 
calling to order the peasants that stood before him, he had three times to call to 
order the Highland aristocracy. He was proud of that, and he was glad it would go 
forth to the world. (Applause.) They were twitted with wishing to keep the people 
in their present position. If they wanted to clear away the Highlanders, kill them 
right off; at present they were gathered together in places not worthy of a south- 
ern sheep farm. If the places had been worth looking at, the people of Glendale 
would not have been there that day. (Hear, hear.) The question was one that con- 
cerned the nation. _If the crofter was to be sent out of this country let it not be by 
Dr Martin, though it cost him £500, nor by any proprietor, but let the nation step in 
and say it was to be done. Anyhow, a change must take place in regard to the crofter, 
and that change would do good to the Church. The Highlands had hitherto pro- 
vided the Church with its best ministers. In Edinburgh, for instance, there were the 
Macleods, the Macduffs, the Lees, and the Macgregors,. (Applause.) That stock 
had been improved no doubt by its connection with material of a harder kind in the 
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south, (Laughter.) Mr Sutherland then referred to “‘ The Highland Clearances,” 
by Dean of Guild Mackenzie, Inverness, which, he said, should be read by everybody. 
It would do them more good than theological books, which they might pore over, 

because it would open their eyes. It would show them the results of the courage of 

ministers in the beginning of the present century, which they did not get from 

John Knox, (Laughter.) But one minister spoke out. He said—‘‘ The Duchess- 

Countess is in heaven—if the oppressor of the poor goes to heaven ”—(Applause) 

—and the Macdonalds, the Macleods, and the Macraes had preached the Gospel 

truth in the same spirit as Dr Begg. But for the bravery with which they 

spoke up against the oppressor, and in favour of the poor, Cameron, Glen- 

brittle, would not have had reason to find fault with the Free Church as he did. 

(Applause.) The Free Church would have been so weak in the Highlands that it 

would not have been worth the notice of Glenbrittle. If they were to be worthy suc- 

cessors to these great men in the Highlands they would not need to be silent, and 

he thought they should go, not only as far as Mr Macphail proposed, but as far as Dr 

Begg asked them to go, and perhaps a step further. 2 

Rev. Mr Ross, Rothesay, warmly supported the motion. 

Rev. Mr Grant, Tain, said he had told ladies in Dublin that he had seen hun- 
dreds of Highlanders more oppressed than the Irish, As to the Highland landlords, 
he said that though some of them were oppressive there were Highland proprietors 
who were the most humane and considerate men in this world. (Applause.) 

Professor Blaikie expressed his concurrence in what had been said, after which 

Principal Rainy said he should have regretted if this motion had been passed 
without some expression of interest in, and deep feeling about, this matter. For his 
own part he must say the condition of things in a large part of the Highlands had for 
many years lain like a millstone upon his heart. He had had great heaviness and 
continual sorrow in his heart regarding it. How to create for the future a system by 
which the ordinary things would open to deserving people—the ordinary rewards and 
comforts of human life—was a practical question that had gone on for years unsolved, 
and with no progress in solving ; in many cases the tendency had seemed to be in the 
other direction. He entirely acquiesced in what had been said as to the line taken 
by Mr Macphail’s motion. Of course, they could have no sort of sympathy with any 
of those who made it their object to lead the people to resistance of the law, or into 
collision with the law; that must be far from the purpose of that Committee. But he 
considered that they might exert the influence that they ought to exert on the minds 
of the people in the direction of what was right in that respect. It was of the very 
greatest importance that they should enter sympathetically into everything that was 
intended for the purposes of possible and legitimate examination of evils with the 
view to see how possibly they might be removed. Government had taken this re- 
sponsibility; the work was going on, and it was of great importance that the Assembly 
should satisfy their people’s minds and express their own in the way of indicating how 
earnestly they were looking on and how deep an interest they desired to take, and 
thought their people should take, in this matter. There was another interest that 
ought to apply to them and guide their statements and attitude in a question 
of this kind. They were dealing with a matter on which they might talk, but 
which was a matter of experience and actual feeling to their people, and it was 
of great importance that they should not, perhaps for the sake of relieving their 
own feelings, express themselves in a way that might create false and erroneous 
expectations in the minds of their people, or inspire them with views as to what was 
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attainable that might turn out fanciful and lead their hopes in a wrong direction. All 

the more on that account it was desirable that they should endeavour to promote the 

throwing of light on the situation ; that they should second the efforts of Government 

at all events, and let light shine through the whole matter. He accordingly concurred 

with Dr Begg and others who had spoken to the very interesting character of this in- 

quiry, and the impartiality and good sense and insight with which it appeared to have 

been conducted so far by Lord Napier and his colleagues. (Applause.) He thought it was 

of great importance that a motion like the present should be brought forward, for it 

was not unnatural that men in the position in which many of their ministers and mem- 

bers were, might, perhaps, fail to feel special responsibility upon them to help this 

inquiry. Or it might be that, misled—as Mr Macphail seemed to indicate they 

might be—by the feeling that, because they did not want to ask redress from their own 

private wrongs, therefore, they might abstain from speaking to matters which it was 
important should be spoken of. That might be a good feeling to regulate men’s 
conduct in religion, but the question now before the Commission was—What was the 
real situation, and how did the forces of it work? and every man—especially every 
educated and intelligent man—who, familiar by daily acquantance with the circum- 

stances, ought to endeavour to throw impartial light on it, not by trying to make a 
case out against factors or lairds, but simply by stating the case as it was. That 

might be done all the more for this reason—whatever they might have to say of the 

evils of particular classes of persons, really every one must feel that a great deal was 
to be traced to the situation which had been created, and in which men found them- 

selves. He thought it was very desirable that every one who felt that, in bringing 
out facts showing how the matter really worked, things that might involve great hard- 

ship and great oppresion, it should be frankly brought out, not as a matter of mere 
personal reproach of that or the other person who was mixed up with it, as if they 

tried to fix blame on an individual, but in the way of showing to the country what 
was the real situation, and raising the question, not about men, but about the system. 
He did not think it was a very easy question, but he believed it to be a most pressing 
question. For his part, he had always felt there were faults on all sides. But he 
wished to say that when they had a system in which the mass of the community were 
placed virtually under an irresponsible despotism, the men, whether landlords or 
factors, who were in the position to exercise it were in a difficult position, and he did 
not wonder they made blunders as human beings. He thought many of them disliked it, 
and earnestly tried to do their duty ; but he wished to say for himself, and he believed 
it was true of every member of this Assembly, that if he or they were placed in a 
position of harassing despotism, though it was the most paternal despotism in the 
world—they would find the system would soon reveal evils and mischiefs in spite of 
all they could do. (Applause.) He did not regard this as a problem to be solved 
off-hand by speakers on a platform ; but it was a question to which the best minds of 
the country must be applied—not with the desire of dividing class from class, or 
sacrificing the interests of any class—but it should be gone about with a desire to pro- 
mote the health, and sweetness, and hopefulness of the life of the nation, including 
very much the life of the common people. (Applause.) 








CLARSACH-AN-DOIRE; GAELIC POEMS AND SONGS—By the well- 
known and sweet Gaelic poet, Neil Macleod—has just been issued, by Messrs Mac- 
lachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh, and A. & W. Mackenzie, Publishers, Ce/tic Magazine 
Office, Inverness. It is beautifully printed and very neatly bound. Price, 3s. 6d. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE CAMERONS. 
By the EDITOR. 





VII. 


ALLAN CAMERON seems to have had his estates first forfeited 

about 1596, and ever after he is in constant trouble with his own 

neighbours and with the Crown. In the summer of 1605 he is 

summoned, with many others of the Western Chiefs, to appear 

personally at Lochkilkerran (now Campbellton) to meet Lord 

Scone, Comptroller of the Kingdom, on the 20th of July, and to 
give security for the regular payment of His Majesty’s rents and 

duties, and to bring with him and exhibit the title-deeds to all 
lands claimed by him. It was intimated that if any of the Chiefs 
should fail to obey the proclamation, their title-deeds were at 
once to be declared null and void, and power was given to the 
Comptroller to pursue them with fire and sword as rebels to the 
King. That this might not be considered merely as an empty 
threat, the fighting men of the western shires and burghs were 
summoned to attend at Lochkilkerran, well armed, and with 
forty days provisions, to support the authority of the Comptroller. 
Robert Hepburn, Lieutenant of the King’s Guard, was sent to 
the Isles to receive from their respective owners the Castles of 
Dunyveg, in Isla, and Dowart, in Mull; and in order to prevent 
the escape of the islanders, the inhabitants of Kintyre and the 
West Isles were ordered, by proclamation, to deliver all their 
boats to this officer, being at the same time prohibited from 
using boats without his special licence.* Five years later we 
find him among six of the principal Highland Chiefs who as- 
sembled in Edinburgh on the 28th of June 1610, to hear his 
Majesty’s pleasure declared to them. Gregory informs us that 
Maclean of Dowart, Macdonald of Sleat, Macdonald of Duny- 
veg, Macleod of Harris, the Captain of Clanranald, and Mac- 
kinnon of Strathordell, were those who then presented themselves 
before the Council ; and to them “ was joined Cameron of Lochiel, 
or (as he is styled in the record) Allan Cameron MacIanduy of 


* Gregory’s Western Highlands and Islands, pp. 306-7. 
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Lochaber.” The first step taken by the Government was to 
compel them to give sureties to a large amount for their re-ap- 
pearance before the Council in May 1611. The next was to 
compel them to give their solemn promise that they should con- 
cur with and assist the King’s Lieutenants, Justices, and Com- 
missioners, in’ all matters connected with their several districts; 
that they should all live together afterwards in peace, love, and 
amity; and that they should agree to settle any questions of dis- 
pute arising between them according to the ordinary course of _ 
law and justice in the land. At the same time and place a 
particular feud between the Captain of Clanranald and Lochiel 
was arranged, by these chiefs “heartily embracing one another, 
and chopping hands together,” in the presence of the Council, 
and promising to submit their disputes to the decision of the law.* 

Shortly after this Allan found himself face to face with a 
new and altogether unexpected complication with the Earl of 
Argyll, who, examining his charter chest, about the year 1608, 
accidentally discovered the title-deeds, which, in the reign of 
James V., Colin, third Earl of Argyll, had acquired to the lands 
of Lochiel. The successors of the third Earl had hitherto al- 
lowed this claim to lie dormant; it had, in fact, been forgotten. 
The seventh Earl of Argyll, eager to extend the influence of his 
family, especially at the expense of his rival, the Marquis of 
Huntly—to whose party the Camerons were attached—proceeded 
to avail himself of his recently discovered claim to the superiority 
of the lands of Lochiel. Having, to obviate any difficulties 
that might arise, procured from Hector Maclean of Lochbuy, for 
a small sum, a surrender of any title which that Chief might 
have to the lands, Argyll easily succeeded in obtaining a new 
charter from the King in his own favour.t He then instituted 
the usual legal process for removing Allan Cameron of Lochiel 
and his clan from that part of their possessions, much to the 
astonishment of Allan, who never knew that there was any defect 
in the title-deeds by which he and his immediate predecessors 
held their lands. Hastening to Edinburgh to take advice, 
Lochiel there met the Earl of Argyll, who prevailed on him 


* Western Highlands and Islands, pp. 339-40. 
+ Reg. of Privy Seal, Ixxvii., fo. 65. 
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to submit the question to the decision of their law-agents. The 
result was in favour of the Earl, from whom, by agreement, 
Lochiel took a charter of the lands, to be held by him as a vassal 
of Argyll. The Marquis of Huntly, then superior of a great 
great part of Lochaber, and from whom Lochiel held Mammore 
and other lands, was highly offended that Argyll should so easily 
have obtained a footing in that district; and he endeavoured to 
prevail on Lochiel to violate his agreement with Argyll. To 
this demand Cameron would not consent ; qualifying his refusal, 
however, by protestations that, although he now held that portion 
of his estates from the Earl of Argyll, yet that his so doing should 
not affect his obedience and service to the Marquis of Huntly, 
but that he should continue as loyal to that nobleman as he and 
his predecessors had always been in the past. This answer was 
far from satisfactory to the Marquis, who secretly resolved upon 
Lochiel’s ruin; and, as the easiest way to accomplish it, he 
sought to renew the dissensions which had, during the minority of 
Allan, caused so much bloodshed in the clan. The Camerons of 
Erracht, Kin-Lochiel, and Glen Nevis were easily induced to em- 
brace an offer from the Marquis to become his immediate vassals 
in the lands which Lochiel had hitherto held from Huntly. Ac- 
cordingly, the Marquis’s eldest son, the Earl of Enzie, proceed- 
ing to Lochaber with a body of his vassals, put his adherents 
among the Camerons in the possession of the lands of which, by 
the mere will of the Marquis, Lochiel was now deprived. On the 
departure of Enzie, Lochiel appointed a meeting with his hostile 
kinsmen, at which he pretended being perfectly well aware that 
they had been compelled, by force, to enter into the plans of 
Huntly ; and he, therefore, requested them to restore the lands 
to him, when he doubted not he would be able to satisfy 
the Marquis. At first, they made a verbal promise to do as 
he requested; but, when he desired them to subscribe a 
document to that effect, they declined, and pressed him to 
go with them to the Marquis, with whom they engaged to 
reconcile him; after which they were to restore his lands. 
“Lochiel,” says our authority, “like ane auld subtile fox, per- 
ceiving their drift, and being as careful to preserve his head as 
they were to twine (separate) him from it,” promised to take 
the matter into consideration, and parted from his refractory 
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clansmen on apparently good terms. He then made another 
journey to Edinburgh to consult his legal advisers as to the best 
course for him to pursue for the recovery of his lands. While there, 
he received intelligence that his enemies in the clan had appointed 
a meeting to consider the best means to take away his life, and 
thus secure themselves in their new possessions. Upon this he 
hastened to Lochaber, sending private notice to such of the clan 
as still adhered to him, to meet him at a certain place, on the day 
appointed for the meeting of the opposite faction, and within a 
short distance of the spot selected by the enemy. The chief 
supporters of Lochiel, on this occasion, seem to have been the 
Camerons of Callart, Strone, and Letterfinlay. Placing most of 
his followers in ambush, Lochiel approached the rendezvous of 
his opponents with six attendants only, and sent to demand a 
conference with a like number of theenemy. His opponents see- 
ing Lochiel with so small a force, and thinking he had only just 
arrived in the country, and that he had no time to collect his ad- 
herents, thought this a favourable opportunity for getting rid of 
him, and, accordingly, made towards their chief and his attend- 
ants, resolving to kill the whole party. The wary Lochiel re- 
treated, so as to lead his pursuers past the wood where his own men 
lay in ambush, and then, on a given signal, the foe were attacked 
in front and rear, and routed, with the loss of twenty of their prin- 
cipal men killed (of whom Alastair Cameron of Glen Nevis was 
one), and eight taken prisoners. The rest were allowed to escape ; 
and Lochiel then replaced himself in possession of the disputed 
lands, teaching, as our authority quaintly observes, “ ane lessone 
to the rest of his kin that are alyve, in what forme they shall 
carrye themselves to their chief hereafter.” * On the news of this 
proceeding reaching the Privy Council, Lochiel and his followers 
were proclaimed rebels, a price was set upon the heads of the 
leaders, and a commission of fire and sword was given to the 
Marquis of Huntly and the Gordons for their pursuit and appre- 
hension.+ The clan, or at least that division of it, which had 

* Original State Paper in Gen. Reg. House, titled, ‘‘ James Primrois’ Information 
anent the His and Hielandis, Sept. 1613.” (Primrose was then Clerk to the Privy 
Council.) Record of Privy Council, December 1613; July 1617. Reg. of Privy 
Seal, Ixxxii., fol. 285. 


+ Record of Privy Council, December 1613; and Denmylne MS., Advocate’s 
Library, ad tempus, 
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followed Lochiel in the recent quarrel, continued for several years 

in a state of outlawry. * 

2 The following account of the difficulty with Huntly is thus 
given in the family manuscript :—Lochiel having, in order to save 

d » the rest of his estates in Lochaber, employed the Marquis’s eldest 


e son, the Earl of Enzie, in whom he had absolute confidence, to 
n put in for the gift of them from the King’s donator, at such prices 
y as could be agreed upon. His Lordship accepted the service, and 
a made the purchases accordingly ; but, as he had only acted in 
ef this affair as Lochiel’s trustee, it was never doubted that he would 
e resign them in favour of Lochiel’s son, John, as soon as this should 
of be demanded. 

of But the Earl acted upon more interested motives than was 
a supposed, for he resolved either to keep the estates to himself, or, 
e- if he did restore them, it would be upon such conditions of de- 
st pendence and servitude, as he knew perfectly well Lochiel would 
d- not consent to; nor could all the importunities of Allan and his 
of friends prevail upon Lord Enzie to do him justice. These lands 
d- were then wholly possessed and occupied by Camerons; and 
e- Lochiel, knowing that no others dare inhabit them without his 
en consent, resolved to keep possession of the lands, believing, in 
ed the circumstances, that it would be no. easy matter to dispos- 
in- * sess him. 

yas Thus were affairs situated when Clanranald was com- 
re missioned to negotiate for him at Court; and his Majesty 
ted * was so bent upon the extirpation of the Macgregors, that, in order 
ne to engage him in that service, he not only, as already stated, 
val consented to all his demands, but also compelled Huntly to re- 
his store the lands which he had recently taken from Lochiel. 
ers Lochiel disliked the service required of him, but he thought it 
the no crime to defend his own, and the better to enable him to do 
the so, he secured the assistance of several of his neighbours, par- 
re- ticularly that of Glengarry, to whom he gave one of his daughters 
had in marriage, giving, as her portion, the lands of Knoidart, reserving 
“ an annuity and the superiority to himself; also the lands of 
rivy Laggan and Achadrome, Invergarry, and Balnane, of which last 
rivy Glengarry had formerly procured a gift from Sir Alexander Hay. 


re Huntly was fully aware of the extreme difficulty of securing 


* Western Highlands and Isles, pp. 342-346. 
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possession of the lands in question by force, and he made no 
attempt in that direction. He, however, adopted what he thought 
more effectual means, by bribing several of Lochiel’s nearest rela- 
tions, the sons of the late Tutors, and others of that faction, whom, 
by underhand negotiations, he carried over so entirely to his own 
interest, that they accepted leases of these lands from him, and 
engaged themselves not only to make good their possessions, but 
also to renounce any dependence upon Lochiel as their chief; 
and so absolutely to become Huntly’s creatures as to agree to 
fight for him to the last drop of their blood against all comers. 
When Lochiel discovered this treasonable plot, which had all 
along been arranged with the greatest secrecy, he was naturally 
much surprised and concerned as to what was best to be done in 
the circumstances. If the plot was allowed to mature, he saw 
that his own ruin was complete, for, as his rebellious relatives had 
already gained over many members of the clan to their side, he 
knew that they would day by day increase in strength and num- 
bers, and that his authority and reputation would be lost, and 
his family reduced to extremities. The conspirators, besides, to 
cover their crimes, added new guilt to their perfidy by patching 
up a title, and giving out that the head of their faction was the 
true heirs of Ewen MacAllan, and that, consequently, he had a 
just claim to the estate and the Chiefship of the clan. “What 
kind of logic they made use of to set aside the posterity of the 
elder brother I know not,” says our authority, “ but it is certain 
that they had a powerful faction in the clan, which abetted their 
interest at first; but the greatest part of them, being made sensible 
of their error, were easily reclaimed, and not only returned to the 
obedience of the Chief, but assisted him in destroying their leaders, 
who continued obstinate to the last; for he commanded sixteen 
of them to be put to the sword, and by that terrible and 
exemplary punishment pulled up a faction by the root, that 
began at his very birth and continued till that time. The news 
of this slaughter, which must be allowed to have been more 
necessary than justifiable, soon reaching the Marquis and his 
son, the Earl of Enzie, they resolved not to put up with the 
affront, and threatened to have him and his clan treated in the 
very same manner with their friends the Macgregors. They 
made hideous representation of matters at Court, and, having 
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obtained a new sentence of outlawry and proscription against 
them, they applied to all the chiefs in the North for their assist- 
ance in executing it. However, they were all heard, and even 
Mackintosh, who thought, with the rest, that Lochiel had done 
nothing wrong, was so generous as to refuse his concurrence, 
alleging in excuse that by his treaty with Lochiel he could not 
attack him without incurring the penalty, which, as he then pre- 
tended, was the loss of the lands in dispute, That gentleman 
having by this drawn the Marquis’s indignation upon him, 
was some time thereafter, by his interest, arrested and confined 
to the Castle of Edinburgh upon this pretext, that he had not 
found surety for the peaceable behaviour of his clan, as he was 
by law obliged. But this friendship between him and Lochiel 
did not long subsist, for having marched into Lochaber in 1616 
at the head of his clan, in order, as he gave out, to hold courts 
as heritable steward of that lordship, Lochiel, upon his approach, 
guarded all the fords ef Lochiel, and opposed his crossing the 
river. This Mackintosh interpreted as a breach of the fore- 
mentioned treaty, which expired that year; and applied to the 
Lords of the Privy Council, who, by their decree, found that 
Lochiel was liable in the mulct or penalty, and not only decreed 
and ordained him to remove, but also granted letters of inter- 
communing or outlawry against all the inhabitants of the dis- 
puted lands. This brought on several invasions from Mackintosh 
who gained nothing by them, but forced Lochiel, who was unable 
to grapple with so many enemies, to the cruel necessity of giving 
ear to some proposals of agreement offered by the Marquis of 
Huntly and his son, who now began to prefer their interest to 
their resentment. Several persons of the highest quality acted 
as mediators between the parties, and bestirred themselves so 
effectually that they in the end brought them to submit to the 
following articles :— 


Ist. That there should be friendship and amity between them, and that Lochiel 
should renounce all his former rights to the several estates in dispute. 

2nd. That the Marquis and his son should, in lieu of his claim, give to his son John 
a charter of the lands of Mammore, held of themselves and their heirs, for payment of 
20 merks Scots yearly of feu-duty, and the service of the men living upon them, as 
often as it should be required. 

3rd. That the said Marquis and his son and their heirs should not dispossess the 
present tenants of the estates that were by this bargain adjudged to them, but continue 
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the said tenants in their several possessions for the same rents that they formerly paid 
to Lochiel. And 

4th. To prevent future quarrels, it was stipulated that all differences that should 
thereafter happen to arise between the parties contracting should be referred to the 
decision of Alexander, Earl of Dunfermline, Lord Chancellor; John, Earl of Perth; 
‘Thomas, Lord Binny; and several others named in the indenture, who were the per- 
sons that acted as mediators; and, in default of them, to the sentence and decree of 
the Lords of Justiciary. 


In terms of this treaty a charter was granted to John, Loch- 
iel’s son, by George, Earl of Enzie, with consent of his father, 
bearing date, 24th of March 1618. By another article it was 
agreed that the Marquis and his son should grant separate char- 
ters to the Camerons of Letterfinlay, Glen-Nevis, Balanit, and 
others of Lochiel’s friends and dependent septs, and of the several 
lands they had hitherto possessed as his tenants and vassals, and 
thus Allan was obliged to give up nearly two-thirds of his estate 
lying to the east and south of the Loch and River of Lochy. 
“ Such was the reward he received for all the blood, trouble, and 
lands which he lost” in the service of the Marquis of Huntly, who, 
however, now engaged to assist him against his old enemy, Mack- 
intosh—an engagement which his Lordship performed to the 
utmost of his power, for personally he hated Mackintosh, and 
was only too glad to do everything in his power to vex and trouble 
him. 

Mackintosh finding it impossible to carry out his purpose 
against Lochiel, now supported by Huntly, resolved upon the 
expedient of misrepresenting and undermining him at Court, 
whither he proceeded. He found the King inclined to favour him, 
from the part he took in prosecuting the unfortunate Macgregors. 
These services he magnified to the utmost, while he described 
Lochiel as a person “who contemned the royal authority, and 
who scorned to live by any other laws than his own . . . a 
common robber, destitute of all humanity ; and filled the King’s 
ears with such horrid notions of his barbarity and cruelty,” that 
he obtained from his Majesty a letter to the Privy Council, at 
the same time conferring upon himself the honour of knight- 
hood, “ which show,” says our author, “ how easy it is for design- 
ing people to ruin the most innocent at the Courts of Princes, 
when there are none to vindicate them.” The following is the 
letter :-— 
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James R-—Right Trusty and Right Well-beloved Cousins and Councillors, 
and Right Trusty Councillors, we greet you well,—Whereas, Allan MacCoilduy, in 
contempt of us and our government, standeth out in his rebellion, oppressing his 
neighbours, and behaving himself as if there were neither King nor law in that our 
kingdom : it is our pleasure that ye ratify what Acts ye have heretofore made against 
him; and further that ye expede a commission in due form to Sir Lachlan Mack- 
intosh, the Lord Kintail, the Laird of Grant, and such others as the said Sir 
Lachlan may nominate, to prosecute the said Allan with fire and sword, till they 
apprehend him, or at least make him answerable to our laws; and that ye direct 
strict charges to all these of the Clan Chattan, wheresoever inhabiting, to follow the 
said Sir Lachlan in that service; also that ye charge the Marquis of Huntly and the 
Lord Gordon, as Sheriffs of Inverness, to be aiding and assisting to our said Com- 
missioners; Moreover, that charges be directed to the friends of the Earl of Argyll, 
and all others next adjacent to the said Allan, in noways to assist him, with certifica- 
tion that whosoever shall aid, assist, relieve, or intercomune with him, shall be 
accounted partakers of his rebellion, and be punished accordingly, with rigour: And 
the premises commending to your special care, as ye will do us acceptable service, we 
bid you farewell. Given at our Palace of Whitehall, the 6th day of May 1622. 


Sir Lachlan obtained his commission, in terms of this letter, 
addressed to himself and twenty-two other chiefs and gentlemen 
in the Highlands, but it was, for various reasons, never enforced. 

Lord Mackenzie of Kintail, with whom, in the meantime, he 
settled an old dispute regarding his Lochalsh lands, declined to 
accept the commission against Lochiel. The Laird of Grant, 
though he was a son-in-law of Mackintosh, even rendered Allan 
important services at this time, instead of acting against him in 
terms of the commission. Lord Lovat, another of those to whom 
it was addressed, was an old and hereditary friend of the family ; 
while the Marquis of Huntly and his son, the Earl of Enzie, were, 
at the time, on bad terms with Mackintosh. The others named 
in the commission were equally unwilling to help Mackintosh on 
this occasion, with the result that he was “at last obliged once 
more to try his fortune at the head of his own clan.” Lochiel 
was prepared to receive him, and his men were very keen “to 
measure the justice of their cause by the length of their swords; 
but he himself being unwilling to oppose the Royal commission, 
a treaty was artfully set on foot, and the parties agreed to submit 
all their differences to the Earl of Argyll, the Laird of Grant, and 
some other arbitrators. Lochiel, by this, designed no more but 
to get rid of his present difficulties; and, though there was a de- 
cree pronounced, adjudging the estate to Mackintosh, who, in 
licu thereof, was thereby ordained to pay Lochiel certain sums of 
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money, yet he cunningly shifted the ratification, and continued 
in possession till his title became legal once more;” and the 
matter was left pretty much in this position until the rights of 
the family were finally secured by his famous grandson, Sir Ewen 
Dubh, of Killiecrankie renown. 

The family historian concludes his sketch of this chief in the 
following terms :—“In all his troubles, he was vigorously sup- 
ported by the Earls of Argyll and Perth, and the Lord Madderty, 
who espoused his interest with a zeal that seemed to be inspired 
with the truest affection and friendship. The Marquis of Huntly 
and the Earl of Enzie, his son, likeways showed him great favour 
after the reconcilement I have mentioned, nor were the Lairds of 
Glengarry and Clanranald, his sons-in-law, the Lairds of Grant, 
and others of his neighbours, less active in promoting his interest. 
Many of the letters that passed between him and these noble 
persons are still extant.* They were collected by his grandson ; 
and as they generally relate to the passages I have pointed out, 
so the most important transactions of his life may be collected 
from them, and some other writs that are still to be found in the 
family. By this it appears that the Lord Madderty, brother to 
the Earl of Perth, was surety for him in all his transactions in 
the Low Country, and that he had the custody of his charters 
and such other papers as it was thought could not be safely kept 
at home, in these troublesome times. He had the good fortune 
to be reconciled with his Majesty before his death. This favour 
he owed chiefly to the friendship of the Earls of Argyll and 
Perth, who represented matters in such a light, that the King 
gave him a full remission for all the illegal and irregular steps of 
his life, which are therein recited. It is dated the 28th June, 
1624, which was the last year of that King’s life. His Majesty 
was likewise pleased to write to his Council to receive him and 
his clan as his most loyal and dutiful subjects ; and because he 
would be obliged, in obedience to the laws, to go in person to 
Edinburgh, in order to find surety for his clan, the King further 
commands them to issue forth Letters of Protection, discharging 
the Lords of Session and Justiciary, and all other judges to sustain 
process against him and his said clan for years, for any cause, civil 
or criminal, preceding that date. The only person that now gave 


* This is supposed to have been about 1733. Where are they now? 
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him trouble was the Laird of Mackintosh ; but.he (Lochiel) had 
too much cunning and mettle for him.” The recital of the adven- 
tures that befel him in his frequent journeys to Drummond Castle, 
the principal seat of the family of Perth, his address and cunning 
in eluding the stratagems made use of by Mackintosh to secure 
his person, while he was an outlaw, would be entertaining to the 
reader, but unfortunately our authority’s “intended brevity” did 
not admit of his recording them. Allan outlived the battle of 
Inverlochy, fought in 1645, and sent 300 of his name to join 
Montrose, though he was himself so old and infirm as to be able 
to do nothing more than look on as a mere observer; but he 
is alleged by some authorities to have sent the messenger who 
induced Montrose to return to Lochaber and fight the battle of 
Inverlochy, where he gained such a glorious victory over the Earl 
of Argyll, who then had Allan’s grandson, Ewen, the young 
heir of Lochiel, under his charge. 

Allan married a daughter of Stewart of Appin, described as 
“a handsome young lady,” who “so absolutely gained upon his 
affections by an excess of beauty, wit, and good nature, that he 
continued fond of her while she lived.” By this lady he had 
issue— 

1. John, who appears repeatedly on record during the life of 
his father. He is described as “a gentleman of exquisite judg- 
ment, who had a genius happily turned for the management of 
civil affairs.” He married, in October 1626, Lady Margaret (or, 
according to Douglas, Mary), daughter of Robert Campbell of 
Glenfalloch, afterwards of Glenorchy, and progenitor of the Earls 
of Breadalbane, with issue—(1) Ewen, afterwards the famous Sir 
Ewen Dubh, born August 1629, who succeeded Allan as XVI. 
chief, and of whom presently ; (2) Allan, who married in August 
1666, Jean Macgregor, sister of James Macgregor of Macgregor. 
Allan was a gentleman of great courage and excellent parts, but 
he died in early life. 

2. Donald, progenitor of the Camerons of Glendesseray, and 
Tutor to his celebrated nephew, Sir Ewen, in which capacity he 
“acquitted himself with singular probity and honour.” 

3. Jean, who married “ Alastair Dearg,” eldest son of Donald 
Macdonald, VIII. of Glengarry, who died before his father, but 
whose son, Eneas, by Jean Cameron, succeeded as IX. of Glen- 
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garry, and was subsequently, in 1660, created a Peer of Scotland, 
as Lord Macdonald and Arros. * 

According to the author of the “Memoirs,” others were 
married respectively to Clanranald, the Laird of Appin, Maclean 
of Ardgour, Macdonald of Keppoch, and “the rest to other 
gentlemen of that neighbourhood, whose names did not then 
occur” tohim. He died, far advanced in years, about 1647, when 
(his eldest son having predeceased him), he was succeeded by his 
grandson, the famous Sir Ewen Dubh. 


(To be continued.) 





THE WOODS, FORESTS, AND ESTATES OF PERTHSHIRE.—Mr 
Thomas Hunter, editor of the Perthshire Constitutional, has issued a prospectus for a 
new work on “The Premier County of Scotland,” which, we doubt not, will be as popu- 
lar as it is valuableeven beyond the borders of Perthshire, The work has beenappearing 
week by week in the Constitutional, and it has found so much acceptance, not only with 
local readers, but others in all parts of the country, interested in woods and forests, 
and estates generally, that the author has been urged to reproduce it in a handier form. 
From the specimen pages which we have seen, the volume promises to be a very 
handsome one, liberally illustrated with fine engravings of the more notable places 
and remarkable trees in Perthshire. The history of the Perthshire woods is largely a 
history of Forestry in Scotland, and, in addition to this, there is much valuable infor- 
mation about estate management, the history of the county, and sketches of the prin- 
cipal families. The work might thus be fairly entitled, ‘‘ Perthshire Described and 
Illustrated.” In the prospectus, which every one interested should procure, the 
scope of the work is very fully detailed. We understand the price is to be very 
moderate, 


THE INVERNESS HIGHLAND LAND LAW REFORM ASSOCIATION, 
—At a meeting of the Executive of this Association held on Monday evening (28th 
May), it was moved by Mr George J. Campbell, solicitor, Treasurer to the Associa- 
tion, seconded by Dean of Guild Mackenzie, and unanimously agreed to— 


“‘That the Council learn with great satisfaction the views expressed by the 
Venerable the General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, at its meeting on 
Saturday last, with reference to the question now under inquiry by the Crofter Royal 
Commission, and respectfully tender their hearty thanks to the Assembly for the 
resolution passed thereanent; the Council at the same time express the hope that 
the best results will follow said resolution in the advancement of the interests of the 

le of the Highlands, and they instruct the Secretary to communicate it to the 
Moderator of the Assembly.” 


“THE ETHICS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY,” by Malcolm Mackenzie, 
Guernsey; and ‘‘ The Highland Dress,” by J. G. Mackay, will be continued in our 
next, 


THE GAELIC SOCIETY ANNUAL ASSEMBLY will be held, as usual, this 
year on the evening of Thursday, 12th July, being the first night of the Great Inver- 
ness Sheep and Wool Fair. The programme will be eminently Highland and attrac- 
tive as in the past. 


* Mackenzie’s History of the Macdonalds and Lords of the Isles, pp.) 303-304- 





THE LONDON HIGHLAND LAND LAW REFORM 
ASSOCIATION. 


CHARACTERISTIC SPEECH BY PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 
ee 


On Wednesday, May 30, a meeting of this Association was held in London, at which 
Mr D. H. Macfarlane, M.P., President of the Association; Mr Dick Peddie, M.P.; 
Professor Blackie, and others, spoke on the subject of the Highland Crofters and the 
Royal Commission. 

Professor Blackie, who was received with great enthusiasm, moved a resolution 
regretting the continued enforcement of unjust laws under which Highland landlords 
had been able to depopulate large tracts of country for sporting and other purposes, 
and to remove the people capriciously from the more fertile to insufficient patches of 
barren soil, and urgently calling upon the Government to take steps for their repeal. 
He said he counted it an honour of the highest kind that he had been called upon to 
address Scotchmen in England on a subject of such human and social importance. 
All the LL.D.’s, the D.D.’s, and the D.C.L.’s that could be showered upon him by 
Europe could not give him the satisfaction that he had in standing up for the poor 
crofters, in the metropolis—(Applause)—and, if for doing so, he was abused by any 
Scotch or English newspaper he would glory in it. (Applause.) He never heard of 
any great doctrine that was preached that was not abused at the beginning by scribes 
and Pharisees and Doctors of Law—(Laughter)—and the wholé mighty world of titled 
and untitled men. He was not a respectable man—(Hear, hear)—nor a Bohemian— 
(Renewed laughter)—but simply a citizen and a philosopher; and, being neither a 
landlord nor a tenant, he had a certain advantage in talking on the subject now 
before them. He had the advantage of being an impartial spectator. He gave his 
right hand to the crofter, and his left to the Duke—(Laughter)—not because of 
disrespect to the Duke, but because he had only two hands, and because, while he 
loved them both, he loved the crofter most. What he had seen in the Highlands had 
made him weep, and if in talking on this subject he should burst a blood vessel and 
die, let him die. But he did not intend to die yet. (Applause.) He resigned the 
Greek Chair that he might do something better, he hoped ; and he was doing some- 
thing a great deal better here. (Applause.) Let Greek and Hebrew die, let learning 
die ; but let human happiness and human brotherhood live. It was a well known 
historical fact that the laws of this country were made by the strong for the purpose of 
making themselves stronger, and no laws were made to protect the poor people against 
the natural and necessary abuse of these laws. Whatever phrases were used by politi- 
cal economists or politicians, every unjust law was legalised robbery. Call him a 
Scottish Parnell if they would. He did not care a straw. (Laughter.) He was 
neither Tory nor Radical, but a student of history, knowing something of the agrarian 
laws of other times and other countries, and he said this as a philosopher, which every 
Scotchman was entitled to be. (Laughter.) All power was liable to be abused by the 
nature of the thing, and unjust laws enabled people to stamp God’s laws upon the 
devil’s work. (Laughter.) He willingly admitted that, though laws gave landlords 
absolute tyrannical power, which might be, and often was, used tyrannically and op- 
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pressively, yet, such was the goodness of human nature, in spite of the statute-book 
and the devil, and such the favourable circumstances which sometimes bound the 
high and the low, these laws were not always abused. On the contrary, the universal 
report of English people was that the rights of the landlord had been used often very 
gently and kindly and morally. He believed that the English landholders were 
better than the Land Laws naturally would make them. But neither Ireland nor the 
Scottish Highlands could say the same. (Applause.) Both had fallen under 
the same curse, the curse of absolute power —(Loud applause)—in the hands 
of the few lords of the soil, used by the few for their own selfish purposes, 
and the neglect of the rights and happiness of the many. (Applause.) In the 
Divine constitution of the universe the maxim was the true happiness of the greatest 
number; in the Highlands the maxim had been the greatest happiness of the few. 
After adverting to the manner in which the Highlands had been depopulated, using 
terms similar to those he had so often used before, he said that the professional deer- 
stalker was the necessary and natural enemy of the population of the hills and glens— 
(Applause)—and ought to be held up to public reproach and condemned for clearing, 
for the sake of deer, the country of its best muscle and its best soldiers. To encourage 
men to appropriate the whole glens was a sinful and abominable practice. There was 
no doubt that the glens had been cleared of the people, and there was no doubt the 
people had been huddled into corners, principally by the influence of the factors, to 
make room for the big farmers. There was only one fault of which the people had 
been guilty, and that was that they had been too meek and submissive. He hada 
great respect for his friends the Quakers ; but he never could respect the doctrine that 
one should allow himself to be kicked out of the world. He blamed Highlanders for 
being a great deal too submissive, especially as experience had taught him that nothing 
was to be gained in this world but by roaring and making a noise, and whether it 
were the lion that roared or the ass that brayed it must be done, and therefore he was 
there that night to roar, (Laughter and applause.) Depend upon it they would be 
listened to. They had got a man—a ‘‘ Grand Old Man,” as the phrase went—(Loud 
applause)—at the head of the present Government, of whom he knew something, and of 
whom he could say that no man had a keener sense of justice than the Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone. (Loud cheers.) He was perfectly sure that if they stated their case, 
as the evidence of this Commission would show, if they kept together, and if they 
roared, and roared, and roared again, they might depend upon it they would gain 
their cause. He was not a politician, but only a Professor and friend of humanity, a 
lover of his native country, and a man who knew something of the Highlands, and one 
who was able to sing their songs, which they (his hearers) perhaps could not do. 
(Laughter.) He would advise the Highland landlords to follow his example. In 
conclusion, he said that the heart of a woman was to be won through her children, 
and the way to a people’s heart was through their language, and (he continued) you 
lairds and lawyers—if you wish to get to the heart of the people—you have wished to 
get to their pocket—study their language, sing their songs, live with them, and think 
more of men than of deer. (Applause.) 

The resolution was supported by Mr Dick Peddie, the Rev. Dr Kennedy, of 
Stepney, and unanimously adopted. 

Resolutions were also passed regretting that no representative of the crofters had 
been placed on the Commission, and declaring that no alteration of the Land Laws 
would give permanent satisfaction which did not give the Highlanders a permanent 
footing on the soil. 
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A RUN THROUGH CANADA AND THE STATES. 
By KENNETH MACDONALD, F.S.A., Scot. 


——+>0— 


VII.—ONTARIO—( Continued.) 


CANADIANS are fond of comparing themselves with their 
neighbours in the States when they can do so with advantage ; 
and Ontario has one way of doing this which may mislead the 
unwary. I was told in Ontario that the Province raised over 
17% bushels of grain per head of her population, while the 
United States raised only 5% ; and that even the great wheat- 
growing Western States of the Union produced only 10 bushels 
per head, or 7% bushels per head less than Ontario. Other 
figures of the same character were given to me which showed 
the same result—a large balance in favour of Ontario. A few 
days later, while travelling to Chicago, I got into conversation 
with a Chicago grain inspector, and on mentioning these 
figures to him, he at first seemed inclined to think I had 
misapprehended what had been said to. me, and he asserted 
that one State in the Union, his own State of Illinois, pro- 
duced more grain than the whole of Canada put together. 
I had at the time no means of testing the accuracy of 
this statement, but, accepting it for the moment, I saw the 
fallacy into which my friend and myself had been led by the 
Canadian statistics. We had confused the average production 
per head of population with total production. Now, it is clear 
that in a thinly-peopled country a comparatively small total 
product may give a large average per head, while conversely, in 
a thickly-peopled country, a large total product may give a com- 
paratively small average per head. Canada, with a population of 
some four millions, can much more easily produce a certain 
number of bushels per head of her population than can the 
United States with a population of fifty millions. But there is 
another way in which Canada compares herself with the States, 
which is perfectly fair—that is, in the average production per 
acre under cultivation, and in this it would appear that Canada 
can claim to have the best of it. This is a subject, however, 
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which is made much more of in Manitoba than in Ontario, and 
we shall have to meet it there. 

Education in Ontario is free, the public schools being sup- 
ported by local rates, supplemented by a contribution from the 
Provincial Treasury. The schools are managed by Trustees > 
elected by the ratepayers. Secondary education is provided at 
nominal rates, for those who desire it, in schools which are also 
public and under local management. From the Secondary School , 
the student can pass to the University, where, again, his education 
will cost him comparatively little. In the public schools of 
Ontario, the children of rich and poor meet on terms of equality, 
a circumstance which, no doubt, tend to obliterate class distinc- 
tions among the pupils, and to lessen, even for older people, the 
interval which birth or fortune may have placed between them. 

There are in the province nearly 5000 public schools, besides 
over 400 grammar or high schools and private academies, and 
there are in addition 20 colleges and universities. The school- 
houses are frequently the most prominent buildings in the smaller 
towns and villages of the province, and, indeed, throughout the 
whole Dominion the education of the young is treated as a matter 
of the first importance. The education of children is compulsory, 1 
and parents who neglect to educate their children are liable to 
punishment. When a new district comes to be settled, one of the é 
first duties attended to is the erection of a schoolhouse, with P 
ample accommodation for the growth of the township, and so ‘= 
imbued are the people with the necessity and wisdom of attend- a 

d 


ing to the education of their children, that the necessary provision 
for it is made with alacrity. All the public schools are free—no r 
such thing as school fees being known, and, notwithstanding the b 
great extent of the province, no family can be much beyond two P 
miles from a school. Sectarian differences where they exist are ‘ 
arranged by the erection of separate schools, and there is a con- tl 
siderable number of sectarian, particularly Roman Catholic, Ww 
schools in the province. In short, the provincial government d 
requires that every child, whatever the religious belief of its tl 
parents may be, shall receive a certain amount of education, and cc 
the arrangements are such that no child need be, or is allowed to sc 
be, without education. w 
The climate of the province has greater extremes of both fic 
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heat and cold than the climate of Great Britain; but although the 
temperature is higher in summer, and lower in winter, than with 
us, the dry bracing atmosphere makes it at all times pleasant. 
As has already been seen, grapes and many of the finer fruits 
grow freely in the open air in a large part of Ontario; but 
although this is so, it does not appear that the summer heat is at 
any time disagreeable. Indeed, my own experience of summer 
in Ontario is extremely pleasant. The weather was warm, the 
sky clear, and there was apparently none of that uncertainty about 
the weather of the day following with which we are so familiar at 
home. The evenings were cool, and an occasional shower after 
dark made everything fresh for the following day. It is to the 
winter, however, that the Canadians look forward as their season 
for pleasure-making. Cold the winter certainly is, much colder 
than anything we experience in this country, but after the winter 
snow falls, it becomes hard and crisp, and usually lies on the 
ground until the end of winter without any appearance of thaw. 
During that time sleigh-riding is indulged in by people of all 
classes, friends are visited, and country trips taken, much in the 
same way as these things are done by us at home in the summer 
time. On all hands the winter of Ontario is declared to be the 
best and most enjoyable part of the year, and it seems to be 
entirely free from the damp and foggy atmosphere which we 
associate with that period of the year. <A recent writer on this 
subject says, “the snow of Canada is a source of both pleasure 
and profit. Young and old, especially the former, hail with 
delight the first approach of the winter snow. There is more 
real merriment in Canada in winter than in summer, although in 
both seasons Canadians are a very happy people. The winter 
sports, such as toboganning, snow-shoeing, skating, sleigh-riding 
with a tandem team, a spanking span, or a four-in-hand is some- 
thing to be experienced, not adequately described. Wrapped in 
warm robes, with agreeable companions dashing away up hill and 
down, across frozen rivers and lovely lakes, or over the plain, or 
through evergreen groves, or along the hill sides—but you must 
come and see and know for yourself. I have said that the snow is a 
source of profit as well as pleasure. It is a fertilizer to the land, 
while the frost which accompanies it also affects the land bene- 
ficially. Without the snow the large timber trade, which is such a 
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source of wealth to Canada, would be almost entirely at a stand-still. 
The lumber which might find its way to market without the aid 
of snow to move the logs and heavier pieces of timber, would do 
so at a much greater cost to the producer, and also, therefore, to 
the consumer. Viewed from all points, therefore, the winters 
of Canada, with their frost and snow, are a help rather than a 
hindrance to the health, happiness, and prosperity of the inhabit- 
ants.” 
NIAGARA. 

After spending a day or two in Toronto, I found myself at 
seven o'clock on a certain Monday morning on board the Palace 
steamer “Chicora,” bound for the mouth of the River Niagara. 
A sail of three hours across the end of Lake Ontario brings the 
traveller to Niagara, from whence he gets by rail to Niagara Falls. 
On this particular morning the sail was delightful. As the steamer 
clove her way through the clear blue waters of what, especially 
when the land was lost sight of, one could hardly believe to be a 
fresh water lake, the spirit of the scene seemed to raise the spirits 
of every one among the 200 passengers on board. By-and-bye 
a band, which, for speculative purposes, accompanied the ship, 
came upon the quarter-deck, and chairs and camp stools having 
been cleared out of the way, dancing commenced, and continued 
until the Niagara was reached. Meantime I made a tour through 
the ship. The traveller on the Atlantic may or may not have 
the dangers of travelling by sea forced in upon him by finding 
out that one of his pillows is convertible into a life-belt. The 
arrangement of cork is so unobtrusively stowed away below the 
down on which he lays his head at night that unless he is of an 
inquiring disposition he may never find out its secondary use. 
Not so, however, on the American Lake steamer. There the 
traveller can hardly fail to have his curiosity aroused by the tiers 
of what seem to be canvas-covered pocket-books which meet him 
in all parts of the vessel. These, on enquiry, he will find to be 
life-belts placed in such positions as to be accessible to every 
passenger on any sudden emergency. There certainly seemed to 
be a sufficient supply of them on board the good ship “ Chicora,” 
but fortunately we had no occasion to make use of them. About 
ten o’clock we landed at the mouth of the Niagara River, and in 
the course of a few minutes we were on board the train for 
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Niagara Falls, a distance of about fourteen miles by rail. In 
half-an-hour I was walking from the railway station down to- 
wards the river, running the gauntlet of half-a-hundred hack- 
drivers, each offering to carry me all round the place on exceed- 
ingly reasonable terms. But Niagara hackmen have passed into 
a proverb, and I had resolved to dispense with their assistance. 
This was not so easy, however, at first, but a happy thought 
induced me to use the little Gaelic I had in reply, and I was 
soon left alone. The puzzled look on the faces of these much- 
abused fellow-Christians was ample reward for the risk I ran in 
using a language I did not understand. My wish was to have 
my first view of Niagara by myself, and to approach it in my own 
way. The surroundings of Niagara are somewhat disappointing. 
In the very midst of some of the most magnificent scenes in 
nature everybody cheats. Men wearing badges, and claiming to 
have been appointed by the Canadian Government, lead the way, 
and naturally hotelkeepers, dealers in curiosities, guides, touts, 
hackmen, down even to the dealer who disposes of his wares on 
the footway or under the shade of a tree, do not think it out of 
place to follow the example set them from such a quarter. Every 
little place which a stranger might be supposed to have any curi- 
osity to see is enclosed, where nature has not made enclosure im- 
practicable. Every enclosure has a gate, at which the stranger is 
met with a demand for 25 or 50 cents, and in some cases a dollar, 
for admittance. But as if this was not enough, he is not unusually 
asked, and always expected, to tip the attendant when leaving. 
The Falls are not yet enclosed, but only the expense prevents it 
being done. The visitor, therefore, may see the Falls without 
paying anybody. In fact, when he comes away, he realises that 
most of what he has seen worth seeing, has been, or can be, seen 
for nothing, while most of what he has paid for seeing was not 
worth seeing. 

The first view of the Falls does not usually convey a true 
impression of their magnitude. Their great width dwarfs their 
height for a time until the beholder becomes accustomed to the 
scene. Besides, the visitor sometimes expects too much to begin 
with. He has probably read, as I had done, descriptions which 
begin by stating that the Falls are indescribable, that there is too 
much sublimity and grandeur for mortal to comprehend or cx- 
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plain; of the great height of the precipice over which the waters 
descend, of the unknown depth of the basin into which they fall, 
and of their “frightful roaring,” which, according to one old 
chronicler, “may be heard for more than fifteen leagues.” Much 
of this is true, but its tendency is to lead every ordinary visitor 
to Niagara to expect on the instant to be impressed in a manner 
he is himself incapable of. Thus, his first look at Niagara isa 
disappointment. But this is not the fault of Niagara. The 
grandeur and sublimity are there, but the man is not. He has 
not yet been educated up to receiving the impressions which the 
scene is calculated to give, and, but for the fact that, while he 
looks, the scene grows upon him, he is as if he were not there. 
But no man can see Niagara long without feeling that he is be- 
holding a power beside which he is as nothing, that he is looking 
upon nature in her mightiest, and in the performance of one of her 
most stupendous works. K. M‘D. 


(To be continued.) 








REMARKS BY CAPTAIN MACLEOD, AS FAR 
AS HE HAS BEEN INFORMED BY THE LATE JOHN 
MACCRIMMON, PIPER, DUNVEGAN, ISLE OF SKYE. 





MR LACHLAN MACDONALD of Skaebost has kindly favoured us 
with the following notes (found among his papers) by the late 
Captain Macleod of Gesto, who published the twenty pipe tunes 
to which the notes refer, as specimens of ancient “Canntaireachd,” 
in a work now exceedingly rare, but of which a copy, presented 
by the late Rev. Alex. Macgregor, M.A., is preserved in the 
* Library of the Gaelic Society of Inverness. The original spelling 
is preserved, in the names of the tunes, in the notes :-— 

1, Luinagich, alias Auillich.—Was played by one of Maccrimmon’s predecessors 
off-hand, at some time when several Highland proprietors were assembled at Dunvegan 
Castle, and having their pipers attending them. 

2. The Royal Oak, that saved King Charles. 

3. Coghiegh na Shie (War or Peace).—Played by pipers of the different clans 
who held of the Lords of the Isles (before the forfeiture of John, last Lord of the Isles) 
during their independence of the Crown of Scotland, and also to bring the different 
clans to battle when the Scots were to cross the Border to England. 

4. Mac Vie Horomoid.— Gathering and battle-tune played when he gathered his 
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people to attack invaders of that part of the Isle of Skye which then and still goes 
under the name of Sheil Toromade, a/ias the descendants of Toromade, being the 
western part of Skye, consisting of the parishes of Bracadale and Minginish, Duirinish 
and Waternish, and half of Snizort. 

5. Mac Vie Horomoid.—Lamentation played at the funerals of each of them; a 
very old tune, and an old practise. 

6. The Union of Scotland with England, named in Gaelic Mo//uch an Pibren.— 
The curse of the Pipers—they being against the Union, as it prevented the war-like 
excursions of the Scots to England. 

7. Kiaunidige.—Played and so named at a time when the Scots were at war in 
England, and obliged to feed on the ears of corn for want of other provisions. 

8. Lamentation for Donald Macleod of Greshornish. Played at his funeral. 

9. Donald Groumach.—Lament played in consequence of the death of Donald 
Groumach, who was shot, at the Castle of Elandonan, in Kintail, about the ankle with 
a barbed arrow, and died from loss of blood before he was brought home to Sleat, in 
the; Isle of Skye. 

10. Lasson, alias the Flame of Phadrig Chiegh. —Played by Patrick Maccrim- 
mon at a time he, with his party, set fire to many houses in Kintail, in consequence of 
a quarrel between the Mackenzies and the Mackays of Lord Reay. 

11. A Salute played by Patrick Oig Maccrimmon in compliment to the Marquis 
of Tulibardine at Dunvegan Castle. 

12. Kiaun na Drochid a Beig.—Played by Macleod’s piper, inviting the Clan 
Cameron to follow him and his party across the bridge to attack the enemy, which the 
Camerons did, during a rebellion in Ireland; and, as far as I can understand, it was 
in King William the Third’s time. Macleod of Macleod calls this tune his gathering 
or battle tune, and the Camerons call it their gathering or battle tune, and from the 
account given to me of it, they both seem to have an equal right to it, with this differ- 
ence, that it was played by Macleod’s piper at the head of his party, inviting the 
Camerons to follow and join them. 

13. Lamentation of Mac Vic Allister, commonly called Allister Dhu of Glen- 
garry; a fine old tune, and played at his funeral. 

14. Caugh-Vic Righ Aro, alias the Son of King Aro.—Who this son of King 
Aro was I could not understand from John Maccrimmon, further than that he con- 
sidered the tune was played in consequence of the deai: >of one of the first chiefs of 
Mackintosh, killed in battle (perhaps the battle of Largs) with King Alexander against 
Haco, when a brave chief of Mackintosh fell. 

15. A very old battle tune, called in Gaelic ‘‘ Drauim Phoulscon,” in Waternish, 
in the Isle of Skye, when the Macleods attacked the Macdonalds, who had come from 
South Uist to plunder and take a- spoil from Waternish. The Macleods made great 
slaughter of the Macdonalds as they were getting into their boats at Ardmore, and 
their bones have been frequently found on this spot. 

16. Zsabel Nich Kay.—Composed by a poet in Lord Reay’s Country to a dying 
girl, who was at the time attending her cattle at a shealing. 

17. Lament for King James the Second. 

18. Lament for the Laird of Ainapole.—I do not know where Ainapole is, or 
who this laird was; but the tune is a very fine one, and difficult to play. 

19. Tumilin O Counichen.—An Irish lively tune. 

20. Kiichrist.—A tune played by the Macdonalds of Glengarry at the burning of 
the Church of Kilchrist, in Ross-shire. 


5] 
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DO’N URRAMACH ALASTAIR 
MACGHRIOGAIR. 


LE MAIRI, NIGHEAN IAIN BHAIN, 







































MARBHRANN 








Na’M faighinn ciall leis an taghainn briathran, 

Gu’n cuirinn sios dhuibh iad ann an dan, 

Mu’n teachdair’ fhiachail tha nis air triall uainn, { 
Gu tir na dichuimhn’ le dithn’ a bhais. 

’S ann oidhche Chiadaoinn a bhirc an t-sian oirnn 

Nach tiormaich grian dhuinn ré iomadh |i, 

’S gu bheil na ciadan ’san Eilean Sgiathach 

Tha ’n diugh ga’d iargan, ’s ann dhoibh nach nir. 


’S ann dhoibh nach nirach am basan fhasgadh, 

’S na dedir a thearnadh fo rasg an siiil, 

*Sa liuthad cearnaidh ’s na sheas thu 'n aite, 

Bho’n la a dh’fhag thu iad air do chil, 

Le d’ ghniomh ’s le ’d chanain, le ciall is gradh dhoibh, 
Nach gabhadh aireamh gu brath dha’n taobh, 

’S fhad ’sa bhios tuinn a bualadh ri chreagan uamhraidh, 
Bi’ t’ainm ga luaidh ann le uaill is muirn. 


Cha’n ann air tuairmse tha sinne luaidh ort, 

Ge’d tha sinn gruamach air son do bhiis, 

Tha thus’ aig suaimhneas, taobh thall gach truaighe 
’S gach saighead fhuar bho luchd fuath do ghridh. 
Gur tric a chuala mi, le mo chluasan, 

Bho bheul nan uaibhreach nach d’fhuair an gris, 
Le teanga ghuamach, toirt beum ’san uaigneas 

Air son do thruas ris gach truaghan bath. 


Ach bu tusa an Criosduidh ’bha suilbhear, iasgaidh, 
Cha b’ann le diadhachd gun dad dheth blath ; 

Do chridhe tiorail, ’s do lamh cho fialaidh, 

’S cha’n fhacas riamh ort ach fiamh a ghair’. 

Gur iomadh duil ’bhios an cridhe briite, 

*Nuair theid an tir air an t’suil bu bhlath. 

*S cha chum a chudainn na theid a shriuladh 

Do dhedir ga d’ ionndrann, ’s ann dhoibh nach nar. 


Cha’n aonadh naire "bhi air cuid dheth d’ bhraithrean, 
Is tric thug sath dhuit le teanga ldm, 

Nach seasadh t’aite le neach fo amghar, 

Ged dh’fhagadh aithne aca leis a Cheann ; 

*Nuair chaidh mise chiradh air sgeir gu’m bhathadh, 
Le truaghan Baillidh, gun ghradh na chdm ; 
Chuir thusa bata, le sgioba ’s raimh dhomh, 
*Nuair dh’fhag a phairt ud mi bhan sa pholl, 





